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BITBRATGRB. 


A THOUGHT SUGGESTED BY THE NEW YEAR. 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s succeeding stages : | 
A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages. 


The gladsome current of our youth, 
Ere passion yet diserders, 

Steals, ling’ring, like a river smooth 
Along its grassy borders, 


But, as the care-worn cheek grows wan, 
And sorrow’s shafts fly thicker, 

Ye stars that measure life to man ! 
Why seem your courses quicker? 

When joys have lost their bloom and breath, 
And life itself is vapid, 

Why, as we reach the Falls of Death, 
Feel we its tide more rapid ? 





It may be strange—yet who would change 
Time's course to slower speeding ? 

When one by one our friends have gone, 
And left our bosoms bleeding. 


Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifying fleetness ; 
And those of youth, a seeming length, 
Proportioned to their sweetness. 
——<— 


MR. TYRONE POWER’S WORK ON AMERICA. 


Impressions of America. During the Years 1833, 1834 and 1835. By Tyrone | 
Power, Esq. 2 vols. Bentley.—{Second Notice. } 

Our last notice only brought us to the end of Mr. Power's first volume. | 
On turning over the pages of the second half of his work, we chanced to meet 
with one or two traits of national scenery and character which may interest 
our readers, and shall here give them, without many supernumerary words of our 
own. 

We have already adverted to the good taste with which Mr. Power has treated | 
the cares and concerns of his own profession. He has treated us to a few glimpses 
of theatricals in the * byways” of America, which are graphic and amusing : 
the following scene is laid at Natchez :— 

** Saturday, 7th.—Cold and wind unabated: walked in search of the theatre, 
and found it was not inthe town, but standing about half a mile off, like a soli- 
tary vidette, in a grave-yard too! Got through the rehearsal of ‘“ Born to Good 
Luck,” and inwardly resolved that the best fortune that could befall any player 
on this day would be to get off acting for the night. This was in due time 
happily accomplished without stir of mine; for the oil for our lamplighter being 
just landed, after the night’s frost, from the deck of the Abeona steamer, refused 
to burn ata short notice; a resolution which, when communicated to me, 
very much applauded, declining with many thanks the manager’s kindly tendered 
substitute of candles; the appearance was therefore of necessity put eff, ana | 
the audience, as well as myself, granted a respite unti] Monday. 

‘* Monday, 9th.—The weather a little milder: took a gallop into the country ; 
dined early, and about six walked out of town to the theatre, preparatory to 
making my bow. ‘The way was without a single passenger, and not a creature | 
lingered about the outer doors uf the house: the interior I found in the pos- 
session of a single lamplighter, who was leisurely setting about his duties; of 
him I enquired the hour of beginning, and learnt that it was usual to commence 
about six o’clock—a tolerable latitude ; time was thus afforded me for a ramble, 
and out I sallied, taking the direction leading from the town. I had not pro- | 
ceeded far when J met several men riding together: a little farther on, another 
group, with a few ladies in company, passed leisurely by, all capitally mounted : | 
others, I perceived, were fast approaching from the same direction. It now oc- 
curred to me that these were the persons destined to form the country quota of 
my auditory ; upon looking back, my impression was confirmed by seeing them | 
all halting in front of the rural theatre, and fastening their horses to’the neigh- | 
bouring rails and trees. 

‘“*T now hastened back to take a survey of the scene, and a very curious one 
it was: a number of carriages were by this time arriving from the town, to- 
gether with long lines of pedestrians; the centre of the wide road was, however, | 
prominently occupied by the horsemen; some, dismounted, abided here the 
coming of their friends, or exchanged greetings with such of those as had ar- 
rived but were yet in their stirrups ; and a finer set of men I have rare!y looked 
upon: the general effect of their costume, too, was picturesque and border-like : 
they were mostly clad in a sort of tunic or frock, made of white or of grass- 
green blanketing, the broad dark-blue selvage serving as a binding, the coat being | 
furnished with collar, shoulder-pieces, and cuffs of the same colour, and having 
a broad belt, either of leather or of the hike selvage ; broad-leafed white Spanish 
hats of beaver were evidently the mode, together with high leather leggings, or 
cavalry boots and heavy spurs. The appointments of the horses were in per- 
fect keeping with those of these cavaliers; they bore demipique saddles, with 
small massive brass or plated stirrups, generally shabracs of bear or deer-skin, 
and in many instances had saddle-cloths of scarlet or light blue, bound with 
broad gold or silver lace. 

‘The whole party having come up, and their horses being hitched in front of 
the building to their satisfaction, they walked leisurely into the theatre, the men 
Occupying the pit: whilst in the boxes were several groups of pretty and well- 
dressed women. The demeanour of these border gallants was as orderly as 
could be desired ; and their enjoyment, if one might judge from the heartiness | 
of their laughter, exceeding 

“* After the performance there was a general muster to horse ; and away they 
rode, in groups of froin ten to twenty, as their way might lie together. These 
were the planters of the neighbouring country, many of whom came nightly to 
Visit the theatre, and this from very considerable distances; forming such an 
audignce as cannot be secn elsewhere in this hackney-coach age ; indeed, to 
look on so many fine horses, with their antique caparisons, piquetted about the 
theatre, recalled the palmy days of the Globe dnd Bear-garden.” 

Some of Mr. Power's audiences were not quite so peaceably behaved as these 
primitive play-goers. At Mobile a man was “killed with a knife” in the gal- 
lery, whilst the author was exhibiting his easy comedy on the stage. But the 


1! > ‘tr 
following extract is, perhaps, the strangest bit of Thespian anecdote in the 
book :— 


_ 


| 





‘Opposite Prophet's Island saw a large square ark, moored to the bank, sur- 
mounted by a pole from which a white flag was fluttering. J was in great hopés 
this was the Mississippi theatre, which I knew from report to be somewhere in this 
latitude on its annual voyage to New Orleans 
of a Yankee pedlar on a trading voyage. 

“This floating theatre about which I make constant inquiry, and which I yet 
hope to fall in with, is not the least Original or singolar speculation ventured on 
these waters. It was projected and is carried on by the elder Chapman, well 
known for many years as a Covent Garden actor : his practice is to have a build- 
ing suitable to his views erected upon a raft at some point high up the Missis- 
Sippl, Or On one of its tributaries, whence he takes his departure early in the fall, | 


; butit turned out to be the store 





each village or large plantation he hoists banner and blows trumpet, and few 
who love a play suffer his ark to pass the door, since they know it is to return no 
more until the next year; for, however easy may prove the downward course 
of the drama’s temple, to retrograde, upwards, is quite beyond its power. Some- 


| times a large steamer from Louisville, with a thousand souls on board, will com- 


mand a play whilst taking in fuel, when the profit must be famous. The corps 
dramatique is, I believe, principally composed of members of his own family, 


, which is numerous, and, despite of alligators and yellow fever, likely to increase 
| and flourish. When the Mississippi theatre reaches New Orleans, it is abandoned 


and sold for fire-wood ; the manager and troop returning in a steamer to build a 
new one, with such improvements as increased experience may have suggested.” 


| with scenery, dresses, and decorations, and all prepared for representation. At | 


But enough of the sock and buskin: our next extract shall be a travelling | 
sketch in this wild country. The early part of the journey had been accom- | 


plished in Christian conveyances, but one morning, 

* After breakfast the driver made his appearance, and desired us to come 
down to the stables and fix ourselves as well as we could on the Box. Conceiv- 
ing he alluded to me, I asked if the stage was ready, but received for reply an 
assurance that it was not intended the stage should be any longer employed on 
the service ; but that, by the agent’s order, the Box was to be taken on from 
this point, and that those that liked might go on with it, and those that did not 
might stay behind. 

* This was pleasant, but all appeared desirous of trying the Bor. I confess 
that a mail conveyance bearing a name so novel excited my curiosity ; so, sally- 
ing forth, I walked down to the starting-place, where, ready-harnessed and 


| loaded, stood literally the Box, made of rough fir plank. eight feet long by three 


feet wide, with sides two feet deep: it was fixed firmly on an ordinary coach 


| axle, with pole, &c. The mails and luggage filled the box to overflowing, and 


on the top of all we were left te, as the driver said, ‘ fix our four quarters in as 
leetle time as possible.’ * * 

“ During the change, our female companion and her proprietor had walked on: 
and these were yet to be provided for: however, the sun shone brightly; and 
we found a subject of congratulation in the fact that rain was not likely to be 
superadded to our miseries. * * 

“Crack went the whip, *Hold on with your claws and teeth!’ cried the 
driver ; the latter, we found, were only to be kept in the jaws by compression : 
for the former we had immediate occasion; our first movement unshipped a 
trunk and carpet-bag, together with the band-box of our fair passenger—the 
latter was crushed flat beneath the trunk, and its contents scattered about the 
way: exposed to the gaze of the profane, lay the whole materiel of the toilet of 
this fair maiden of Sodom. * * 

‘* Wherever the way permitted a quicker pace than a walk, our condition was 
really pénible to a degree; luckily, this did not arrive often, or last long: to 
crawl at a snail-pace through the mud was now a relief, since one could retain 


| one’s seat without straining every muscle to hold on. - 


“Thus we progressed till the evening advanced, when the clouds gathered 
thick, and then began to roll towards the north-west in dark threatening masses, 
right in the teeth of a brisk, fitful breeze. 

*** We'll get it presently,’ observed our driver, eyeing the drift, ‘ hot as mush, 
and ’most as thick, by the looks on’t.’ 

“All at once the wind lulled; then it shifted round to the south-east, and 
blew out in heavy gusts that bent the tall pines together like rushes: upon this 
change, lightning quickly followed, playing in the distance abuut the edge of the 
darkening horizon. 

“Some of our Box crew decided as they desired, that it would pass away in 
threatenings only ; others, that all this heralding would be followed by a violent 
storm, or perhaps by a hurricane. It now occurred to me that, in moments of 
enthusiasm, encouraged by security, I had expressed myself desirous of wit- 
nessing the wild charge of a furious hurricane on the thick ranks of the 


| forest. * * 


“In this uncertainty I resolved to consult our driver's experience ; so, coming 
boldly to the point, demanded, 

“* T say, driver, do you calculate that we shall be caught in a hurricane?’ 

**T'll tell you how that'll be exact,’ replied our oracle: ‘If the rain comes 
down pretty, we shan’t have no hurricane; if it holds up dry, why, we shall.’ 

‘Henceforth never did ducks pray more devoutly for rain than did the crew 
of the Box, although without hope or thought of shelter. * * 

‘* At last our prayers were heard ; and we all, I believe, breathed more freely 
as the gates of the sky opened, and the falling flood subdued and stilled the hot 





| 


wind, whose heavy gusts rushing among the pines had been the reverse of | 


musical, 

** The thunder-clouds, hitherto confined to the southern horizon, now closed 
down upon the forest, deepening its already darkness ; at a snail's pace we still 
proceeded, and iuckily found an Indian party encamped close by a sort of bridge 
lying across a swamp it would have been impossible, as the driver assured us, to 
have crossed without a good light. 

* From this party we not only procured a large supply of excellent light-wood, 


| but one of the men volunteered to carry a bundle of it, and act as guide; the 


squaw of the good fellow was in a violent rage with her man for this courtesy, 
but he bore her ridicule and reviling with perfect composure. Each of cur party 
carried in his hand a large sliver of this invaluable wood; and, thus prepared, 
marched in front of the Box across the bridge, almost as ticklish as the single 
hair leading to Mahomet’s heaven: it was a quarter of a mile in length, un- 
guarded by a rail or bulwark of the slightest kind, but generally overhung by the 
rank growth of the jungle through which it was laid. 

‘*My New York companions and I had out-walked the Box ; but when about 
half-way across, the rain extinguished our torches, which were rather too slight 
for the service, when, as we had perceived in our course that many of the planks 
were unshipped or full of holes, we thought it best to halt for the coming up of 


our baggage. 


‘*T can never forget the effect produced by the blaze of the huge bundle of 
light-wood borne aloft by our Creek guide: I entirely lost sight of the discom- 
fort of our condition in the pleasure I derived from the whole scene. 

‘* Let the reader imagine a figure dressed in a deep-yellow shirt reaching 
barely to the knees, the legs naked; a belt of scarlet wampum about the loins, 
and a crimson and dark-blue shawl twisted turban-fashion round the head ; with 
locks of black coarse hair streaming from under this, and falling loose over the 
neck or face: fancy one half of such a figure lighted up by a very strong blaze, 
marking the nimble tread, the swart cold features, sparkling eye, and outstretched 
muscular arms of the red-man,—the other half, meantime, being in the blackest 
possible shadow : whilst following close behind, Just perceptible through wreaths 
of thick smoke, moved the heads of the leading horses; and, over all, flashed 


, 


sheet, as thuugh an overcharged cloud had burst at once asunder; the next, 


ee 
«What! you're afear'd little Wash-the-water goes through it too fast, are 
id man?’ 
at be sure: I don't want to get off the bar before daylight.’ : 

“ «Don’t yout Why then you must tie her fast to a stump, my friend ; for 
if you let her go ahead, she'll make the light long afore you can see your way 
across the bar, between the white water.’ ’ 

«« The wind between now and then may slack a little,’ urged the senior, look- 
ing back over the seas now rolling very high, as though he wished the time was 
we Well. that’s a cur’ous kind o’ guess, you've made, any way, old stranger,” 
laughed his tormentor, clapping his foot against the companion, and taking the 
pull of a giant on the reef-tackle as he spoke. * If you ever know d where to 
look for the fag-ind of a north-easter at this time o’ year, it’s more nor you ever 
larn’d me to do, and that I do say wasn’t doin’ your honest duty by me. Vd 
lay a pistreen this breeze would last the Washy, to the south’ard o’ the Tortugas, 
and well you know it too.’ 

oe Well, suppose it would, I can’t help it—what would you do, Matthew? It 
blows like thunder : I can’t tell how fast she’s going. —I don’t want to overshoot 
the light, and then have to thrash back through such a smother of a sea. 

«’ Well, now I see what you're at; and it’s all right, 1 guess, observed Mat- 
thew, with affected deference of tone. I know the varmint’s pretty slick, but I 
never should ha’ thought of her crawling over ninety miles in four hours : —it 
was at this time about midnight. ‘You ask me what I’d do; why now I'll tell 
you, if I was you, I'd say Mat. here take the stick,—it wouldn’t be the first time, 
—and I'd crawl out o’ that hole and shake myself; and then I'd ask this gentle- 
man for acigar and a mouthful of liquor, and then I'd clap a bit o the square 
mainsail on her, and lift the sloppy little slut out of it a yard or two ; that’s what 
I'd do: and now what have you to say agin it, he?’ . ue 6 

«You have a square mainsail in the craft, I suppose ?’ here inquired I, by 
way of taking Matthew off the old man a little. 

‘* Why, I don’t know; may be the old man has had it cut up to make trou- 
sers; but there used to be one when I was in her, and such an omni-po-tent 
tearer,—it had a hoist to heaven, it sheeted home to h—Il, outspread the eternal 
universe, and would ha’ dragged a frigate seventeen knots through a seao 
treacle, by the living jigo! Why, I’ve seen it afore now raise the leetle 
hooker clean out o’ water, and tail off, with her hanging on, like the boat toa 
balloon.’ ”’ 

Here we take leave of Mr. Power. 


—>— 


EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A 
RESIDENCE IN LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 
Concluded from the last Albion. 
RUMMINS’S CONVERSAZIONE—-RUMMINSIAN MUSEUM. 

My unpleasant reflections interrupted by Miss Cripps, who beckoned me 
across the room to her, and requested my candid opinion of the verses she had 
just now sung. No request more common on such occasions, more flattering to 
the taste of the requestee, or more easily complied with. Answered as before, 
but with the r-quisite variations. These were—‘‘ gem!” “ byou! ** tear- 
moving!” * heart-probing !” “soul-searching !” ‘ intense!” ‘ quintessence of 
grief!” “concentrated feeling !” * verge of agony !”* and so forth. Miss Cripps 
opinion of my opinion more flatteringly expressed than by words—she begged I 
would write something in her album which she had brought with her. Being no 
poet, I wrote down a portion of the fine and well-known supplication of Eve to 
Adam, from the * Paradise Lost,” commencing, “ Forsake me not, O Adam! 
Miss Cripps was so kind as to say that I had a pretty turn for poetry, yet she 
wished that I had written it in rhyme. 

During this time some of the party were collected around a circular table, 
which was covered with Penny Magazines, and subscription-lists for various of 
Mr. Rummins’s publications. Miss Jane Scrubbs told me she was a collector of 
franks : that she had some which were very interesting, inasmuch as they were 
perfectly illegible even to the writer’s own name—which was, indeed, the most 
difficult of all to decypher : that she was dying for a frank of Mr. Coeklethorpe’s, 
the patriotic member for Tottenbam-Court Road; and that ske should hold 
herself eternally obliged to me if I could procure for her that—or any others. 

“Tam astonished, Miss Scrubbs,” exclaimed the F.S.A., ** positively aato- 
nished that a woman of your intellect should condescend to so trivial an occupa- 
tion as that of collecting autographs! But I, Sir,” (this he addressed to me) ** I 
am collecting impressions from seals. Now, if you happeu to have any letters 
about you, and just pick off the seals for me, that would be doing me a great 
favour indeed.” ; 

Presented him with two: one (from my friend James Jenkinson) bearing the 
interesting initials J. J.; the other exhibiting the pretty device “ Inquire 
within.” With the latter, the learned antiquary expressed himself highly gra- 
tified. ; : ‘ 

Nine o'clock ; Mr. Rummins rang the bell, and desired his little maid to bring 
a light. 

- And bring my hat at the same time,”’ fiercely cried Daubson. } 

“‘ Surely, my Daubson,” said Rummins, “ you are not going without showing 
us your new work !” at, Lbs: 

* Show you my work, Mister!” replied the painter: “this is adding insult 
to injury. ‘How is a work like this—a profile of a man on horseback, all at full 
length—how is a work like this, I say, to be seen by candle-light? An archi- 
tectural plan, like Snargate’s, indeed, might be 4 ! : 

He was interrupted by Mr. Snargate who, with allowable anger, said, “ Enough 
of your scurrility, Sir. I know what you would insinuate ; but my works, Sir, 
—my works, I am proud to say, will bear any light.” 

You are too severe, my friend Snargate,” whispered the Reverend Jonathan 
Jubb, in atone of mild rebuke: ‘* remember he is your fellow creature, and be 

sreiful.” 
lems, come, Mr. Daubson,” said the Controller of Destinies (who expect- 





| ed that his interference would allay the storm), ** stay where you are : we—I mean 


I have a particular motive for desiring to inspect your work. Should it satisfy 
us—-1 meat) me—as I doubt not it will, we shall give—I mean J shall give such 
a notice of it in our—I mean in my next, that if the Royal Academy do not in- 
stantly throw wide its portals to receive you 

Here the rage of the unrivalled profilist became ungovernable. He stamped 
about the room, rolling, unrolling, and re-rolling his drawing, which he brandish- 





| ed like a truncheon ; turning, every now and then, towards the Editor, against 


| you young puppy! 
at frequent intervals red vivid lightning; one moment breaking forth in a wide 


} 
| 


descending in zigzag lines, or darting through amongst the tall pines and cypress 


trees; whilst the quick patter of the horses’ hoofs were for a time heard loudly 
rattling over the loose hollow planks, and then again drowned wholly by the 
crash of near thunder.” 

Mr. Power has given us fewer specimens of the genuine dialect than might 
have been expecied. An old Carolina sailor, however, whom he encountered in 
a voyage from Charleston to Savannah, treats us to a few flowers of speech. 

“One little bit of dialogue will describe this wild man of the water better 
than any words of mine 
gave directions ‘ Stand by to lower away the peak.’ 

*** Ay, ay,’ sang out his aide, as he sprang nimbly to the foot of the mast; 
adding, ** but what the devil are you going to do now, stranger?’ 

‘** Beara hand!’ cried the senior, ‘take in another reef !’ 


We had already taken in two reefs when the pilot | 


whose unfortunate head his thunders were chiefly directed. “ You inspect my 
work !”” he said, or, rather, screamed. ‘* You presume to patronize a Daubson, 
You get me into the Royal Academy! D n the Royal 
Academy! ‘To mention such a set in my presence I take as 4 personal insult. 
They shall never see me amongst them; they shall never be honoured with 
the presence of a Daubson : no, Mister: when they refused to exhibit my “ Gre- 
nadier” I made up my mind to that. You get me in, indeed ‘ No, no ; this is 
my passport ; (Here he shook his drawing above his head.) “ This is what shall 
force open the doors of the Academy for a Daubson ; here are my credentials, 
Mister. ‘Talk to me of the Royal Academy !—a despicable set! But when 
they get a Daubson amongst them ! Good night. You shall none of you 
see my work ; and this is the last time you will be honoured with the presence 
of a Daubson at any of your d ‘da conver-shomies.” (Exit, in arage.) 

Mr. Snargate expressed his astonishment that Mr. Daubson should behave so 











| like a fool 


i 


Tranquillity being restored, Mr. Snargate said, that, having an engagement at 
half-past nine, he would at once exhibit and explain his plan. 
« Let him, let him,” petulantly whispered Jubb to Rummins ; “and then we 


_ 
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She Albion. 





ehall have done with it; for, in addition to my prose readings, I ain anxious to 
recite my new Ode to Patience.” : 

‘Mr. Snargate spread out his plan upon the table, and proceeded to read his 
explanation, which appeared to occupy about sixty folio pages. The exordium 
was eloquently written ; it ran thus :— WS 

«* When we consider that gradual improvement, that reform temperate as It !s 

wise, and wise as it is moderate, are the peculiar characteristics of the age we 
live in; when we consider that, in the advance of knowledge, the tardy heel of 
one improvement is aspiringly trodden upon by the advancing toe of another ; 
when we consider * * 7 . . S . 
* * * [And so on through seven pages. } * * 
Mr. Snargate confidently submits to the public the following scheme for the im- 
provement of the town of Little Pedlington. In the first place, then he pro- 
poses “i 

Rummins looked at his watch; Jubb yawned. 

‘It is not upon my own account,” said the F.S.A., ‘that I remind you the 
evening is getting on. Our gifted friend here, has something alsu to read to us. 
Couldn't you contrive, therefore, without going into particulars, to tell us at once 
what is the great feature of your iinprovement !”’ ; 

“That is the point I was proceeding to, Sir,” replied the architect, with (as 

thought) a tinge of acrimony in hia manner. *‘‘I shall not long detain you 
from your display,” continued he; ** and I promise you you shall not be wer- 
rupled by me.—Ahem!—In the first place, then, I propose to pull down the 
present town, and then to build an entirely new one at the foot of Snapshank 
Hill.” 

“ Gigantic scheme!” exclaimed Mr. Rummins. 

“« Sweetly pretty !”’ exclaimed Sappho Cripps. 

** Miltonic conception!” exclaimed Jubb. 

“What d-plomb! An éntrechat-diz in its way!” exclsimed the M.C. — 

“ Worthy of Indigo Jones!” exclaimed the banker. ‘* What would I give to 
possess such talent!” And again he rattled the shillings in his pocket. 

Mr. Snargate listened unconcernedly tu these praises : they were his just due. 
He proceeded. ‘In the second place, I propose” 

Here he was interrupted by the editor of the L. P. Weekly Observer. 

“My dear Snargate,” said he, ‘allow me to stop you at the first place. 
You first of all pull down the old town, and then you build a new one. Now we 
would inquire where you inteud to put all the people in the mean while. 

“A pretty question, upon my word!” said the architect. ‘* What have I 
to do with that! My project, Sir, stands upon its own independent merits. 
‘Put the people,’ indeed! If one is to be stopped by such petty considerations 
there is an end at once to all National Improvements upon a GRanp scale.” 

“‘ Notwithstanding that,” replied the editor, ‘* we must press our objection: 
for, from our position, as the leading organ of this place, we must be supposed 
to know some/hing of these matters.” : 

This he uttered with an air of becoming self-sufficiency ; adding, in a tone of 
patronage proper to a younger controller of destinies,— 

“You know, Snargate, we have always given you our support; we have 
always taken you by the hand; in our columus we have always placed you in an 
imposing attitude, and all this we shall continue to do, but with respect to the 
point in question 

‘‘ Patronizing puppy!” exclaimed the architect. ‘And is a man of my 
standing, a man of my experience, a man of my reputation, to be met upon his 
own ground by a whipper-snapper of a boy! If you were not in your father's 
house I would toss you out at the window! But Daubson was in the right; he 
could stand it no longer; he went off like a sensible man as he is, and I shall 
follow his example. I wish you all a very good night. ‘ Put the: people,’ in- 
deed !” 

So saying, he rolled up kis plans and papers, and rushed out of the room. 

**T hope you will resent this,’ whispered the conundrum-lady to the editor. 

“ Rely upon that,” fiercely replied he ; ‘* we will annihilate him—in our next.” 

‘“* Mr. Snargate ought to be ashamed of himself,” said Miss Cripps, addressing 
herself to the editor, who had now crossed to where she was seated. “To 
dispute with one of your profound learning, universal knowledge, correct 
judgment, exquisite taste !—— By the by, what do you really think of the trifle 
I attempted to sing to-night?” 

“An exquisite little gem, indeed,” replied the editor ; ‘‘a perfect drjou, 
overflowing with—— But, if you have no objection, we will insert it, together 
with our opinion of it, in our next.” 

‘*Then here is a correct copy of it,” said the lady.—‘* Ahem !—I hope you 
have no engagement for to-morrow evening. 1 expecta few friends. Do come 
and tea with me, for a party is nothing without you.” 

“With great pleasure, for no one’s parties are half so delightful as your's. 
Late, as usual. I suppose, eh! Half-past six, eh!” 

* And—a—Rummins—bring your little critique with you. 
to see It In maniscrips. 
pnotwi hstanding.”’ 

Tuis conversation passed ina half whisper. 


* 








’ 


But be impartial ; say what you really think of it 


Mr. Jubb now read some extracts from his ‘* Essay on the Literary Character | 


of the unrivalled Rummins;” after which, Mr Rummins favoured us with 
portions of Ais ** Essay on the Literary Character of the unequalled Jubb.” 
In these, not a word of censure, not a trait of envy or of jealousy occurred; | 
but each, with manly frankness, did homage to the transcendant genius of the 
ether. Informed by Hoppy that a Review, to te called the * ampartial,”’ is 
about to be established in Little-Pedlington: of this (sub rosa) Rummuins and 
Jubb are to be co-editors. 

The capitalist, who had been sound asleep during these readings, was inhumanly 
disturbed by the applause which succeeded them. He started, yawned, rubbed 
his eyes, clapped his bands, and (again jingling his money), dec!ared there was 
nothing in the world he so much desired as to be aman of talent. Then, turning 
to me, he asked me what I thought of the town, of the people, and whether I 
was not perfectly astonished at the number of great men they had amongst 
them? ‘ Yet,” he added, ‘in a population, Sir, amounting to two thousand 
nine hundred, and seventy-two, it is scarcely to be wondered at that we 
Apropos: what may happen to be the amount of the population of London?” 
Expressed my regret at my inability to answer him with strict accuracy, but 
told him it was computed at about one million and some odd hundreds of thous- 
ands. “Bless my soul!" exclaimed the worthy and sapient banker; ** Dear 
me! you don’t say so! immense! prodigious! but surely it must be much too 
large for anything like comfort!” 

“And now,” said Rummins, junior, * perhaps Miss Scrubbs will favour us 
with her new conundrum!” 

Miss Scrubbs eargeriy availed herself of the request —‘* Ahem !—* Why 
is a man in a blue coat and a white waistcoat, riding on a black horse, along a 
green lane, like a’ i 








‘*A thousand pardons, Miss Scrubbs,”’ said Jubb, “but, as it is growing late, | 


allow me first to recite my new * Ode to Patience.” 
pause for reply he did so. 
—Miss Scrubbs excepted, who, during the recitation, appeared to be absorbed in 
the study of a ‘* Penny Magazine.” 


And without allowing a 


“it has allthe sublimity of Pope, all the ease of Milton, all the polished elegance 
of Crabbe, ali the force of Moore ; it is equal to Campbell, and on a level with 
Rogers : notwithstanding, you will allow that——” 

‘None of your * notwithstanding,’ young gentleman, if you please,” said the 
poet; atthe same time rising and putting his manuscript into his pocket ; * You 
would be an excellent critic if you knew where to stop; but let us have none 
of your ‘notwithstanding.’ Dear me! it is nearly half-past ten, I declare! 
Rommina, my illustrious friend, good night. Ladies and gentlemen, good night.”’ 
{Exit the illustrious Jubb. | 

“1 wonder how you could listen to such stuff!” said the highly-gifted maker 
of conundrums and charades. “* Why, half of it was about religion! A pretty 


subject to touch upon in the presence of men of intellect, women of mind, | 


original thinkers, rational beings, spirits emancipated from childish prejudices, 
&c. &e. ; maater-spirit, march of intellect, gifted creatures, enlightened age, 
master-inind, philosophical research, human understauding, test of reason,’ &c. 
&e &e. 

I by no means pretend that Miss Jane Scrubbs uttered these words and 
phrases in the precise order in which I give them, as that is a matter of not the 
slightest importance. Suflice it to say, that without uttering one sentence 
possessing a grain of meaning, she did, most ingeniously and didactically, ring 
the changes upon them fora full quarter of an hour, repeating the phrase, 
“women of mind” more frequently than any other to be found in the march-of- 
intellect vocabulary of cant. 

Miss Serubbs's lantern was announced The lady, accompanied by the editor 
(the offer of whose escort she condescendingly accepted), took her leave. As 
the former quitted the room, Miss Cripps muttered soinething about its being 
“easy to see through ¢hai—the mean-spiritedness of ear-wigging editors— 
fishing for a puff of her new conundrum ” 

** Masculine-minded creature !” exclaimed Hoppy, with a gesture of admiration 

“Thinks for herself upon all points, moral, political, and social!” exclaimed 
Rummins. 


‘Not @ prejudice remaining !”’ responded the M.C., “and no more religion 
than a horse '” 

“Woman of mind!” exclaimed the banker; “ and to my certain knowledge 
Miss Scrubbs wil! not be eighteen till the end of next month.—Pray, my dear 
Hoppy. did you ever see her baby that is at nurse to the Vale of Health !”’ 

* Saw it yesterday,” replied the M.C., “and a fine child it is for only five 
months old.” 


“ Noble-minded creature!” exclaimed the banker, “ Her whole income is 


| with all its wicked people in it, is good enough for me. 


T should like | 


It was greatly applauded by the enraptured listeners | 


ge, | wild and thoughtless. 


| but forty pounds a year—you know she cashes at our house—yet she maintains 
| it at her own expense rather than” ‘ 

Here Miss Cripps interfered. * I can’t help saying, Mr. Rummins, that— 
considering—circumstances—I am by no means pleased at your inviting her 
when you expected me.” 

* You surprise me, Miss Cripps!” replied the F.S.A. “ You, who yourself 
are a woman of mind, ought to know that women of mind are above the vulgar 
prejudices by which women of common intellect submit to be governed. It is 
the peculiar privilege of mind, of original thinking, of daring investigation, to 
—to emancipate itself from a—I should say, from the-— ; 

‘* Miss Cripps’s lantern !” cried the little maid, just popping her head in at the 
door. She did not add “ stops the way,’’ but what, unfortunately indeed, its 
arrival did stop,was Mr Rummins’s speech. Whilst the lady was busied eut- 
| side the room in putting on her clogs, and affixing to her head a contrivance 
which, in form, mechanism, and almost in size, resembled the hood of an old- 
| fashioned one-horse-shay, Mr. Yawkins said to Hoppy— ; 

** Very unfeeling on the part of Miss Crippa to be so hard about poor Miss 
Scrubbs, when it is very well known that e 

* But that happened so many years ago she has naturally forgotten all about 
it,”” replied Hoppy. 

** Aye, that's wee,” rejoined the banker; ‘‘so, as she herself has forgotten 
| all about it, she naturally supposes that nobody else remembers It. ; 

‘What J blame her for,” said the F.S A., ‘tis, that being herself a highly- 
gifted creature—for I look upon the bad English she writes, and her faults in 
pronounciation, as owing merely to her want of education and breeding—what I 
blame her for is —— Hush! here she comes.” 

Miss Cripps curtsied and withdrew, accompanied by the M.C. who, as he 
handed her down stairs, whispered to her thatthe evening would have been 
perfect had there been a little dancing. ** But,” added he, ** the fault of these 
meetings is, that most people come for the purpose of showing themselves off. 
Now, though I was dying to play two or three of my new quadrille tunes, and 
had actually got iy flageolet in my pocket for the purpose, | could not, for the 
soul of me, get an opportunity.” 

‘“* Well, my dear Rummins,” said the banker, ** I have to thank you fur another 
great treat. aleuted creatures! People ef mind! Would give the world to 
be able to understand what they talk about! But, though I myself don’t pre- 
tend to be anybody or anything,” —(Here he once more jingled the money in bis 
pocket.) —* I'm never so happy as when [ am inthe company of intellectual 
people.”’—(Here he yawned. )—** Good night, my dear Rummins. Nothing was 
wanting to make the evening perfectly delightful but a rubber at sixpenny longs. 
Gocd night.” 

It was now my turn to thank the F.S A for the treat I had enjoyed. 

“T can’t say much for it, Sir,” replied he. ** Nobody admires poetry, and 
music, and the fine arts, more than I do, but one may have too much of them. 
They ought not altogether to supersede more important matters. What between 
Miss Cripps, and Daubson, and Snargate, and my illustrious friend, Jubb,—who, 
| by the by, is much too fond of reading his own productions—I was prevented 
reading a rather interesting paper of ny own, wherein [ cite two hundred and 
fifty-three authorities to prove that our church was built in 1694—not 1695, the 
date usually assigned to it: thus, Sir, thus proving its greater antiquity by one 
entire year!” 

The rain pouring down in torrents! No umbrella. Mr. Rummins’s taken 
by Mr. Hoppy, who will not return it ull the morning. No sending to the near- 
est stand for a hackney-coach, for the satisfactory reason that, there being no 
hackney-coaches here, there is no stand to send to. There is, indeed, one fly 
| kept in the town—<hat, it must be acknowledged, is a considerable convenience 

—but it is never let out after ten at night, unless bespoke in the morning. Grope 
;my way home inthe dark. Fird myself in the Vale of Health, and over the 
ankles in water. Meet ‘he new-policeman, to whose vigilance (vice two old 
watchmen, deposed) is instrusted the safety of the whole town. Sets me on 
my right road. Find myself inmine inn. Wet through. 

Eleven o’clock.—Bethought me of the words of the landlady at Squashmire- 
gate—** Ah! Sir, if allthe world were Little Pedlington it would be too fine a 
place, and too guod, for us poor sinuers to live in!” Ihave passed three entire 
days in this, the beau-ideal of a country-town: I have seen all it has to show of 
places, things, and people : 
and grades, carefully noting their habits, their manners, their feelings, and their 
characters. Now, without a partiality ora prejudice to indulge, I declare that 
But itis time to go to bed. 


Thursday, June 18th —I am again in London ; and, sinner as I am, Lonpon, 
‘ P*, 
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EDWARD LONSDALE. 
Concluded from the last Albion. 
When Sir Wilfred returned I was perfectly convalescent. I knew not whether 
| he suspected any thing of what had occurred in bis absence, but there seemed a 
weight upon his spirits which he struggled in vain to shake off. Our parties 
went on as usual. But I was now totally changed. 
society—the recollection of Eulalie was sufficient—especially as that was indis- 
solubly connected withthe hopes of meeting her again. 
was a secondary object in my thoughts. If I remembered any thing at all about 
her extraordinary behaviour, I concluded that it was the resvlt of a highly 


| wrought imagination, and that the malady to which Eulalie had alluded made her | 
| attach some chimerical importance to my name, which I had no doubt had been 
| mentioned to her by Sir Wilfred. 


All this time [ never ventured to intrude upon 
| their privacy. No allusion was made by my host to the fact of their being under 
his roof, and, as I have said before, Sir Wilfred’s manners, though kind and con- 
| ciliating, were yet so dignified and even formal, that he effectually checked any 
inclination [ might have felt to commence a conversation upon the subject. It 
must be remembered [ was then only twenty: totally ignorant of the world, 
unless to the extentof information which I had acquired within the two last 
‘months ; that there was a degree of romance particularly captivating to the mind 
| of youth, inthe mode of myintroductiun to Eulalie ; and it will not be wondered 
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love, I believe, was mutual, though Helen was one of those foes to their own. 
happiness who are too proud to show to others, or even to the ebject of it an 
attachment which is comsuming their own hearts. It seems she hid her Tee} 
feelings from Lonsdale so effectually, that he only knew he was liked as the 
friend and companion of her brother, but never had the vanity, as he would 
have thought, to be believed that he was loved. She was volatile and haughty 
and talked of grandeur and ambition in her own plans, whereas there never was 
a woman more qualified, if she had only given the real tenderness of her nature 
fair play. to be the the most domestic and affectionate of wives. He also was 
proud—he thought he was despised, or, at all events, that a nobler rival was 
preferred. All this time they both kept me ignorant of their feelings. Lonsdale 
at last was driven nearly mad. It is an old story I am telling you, for how often 
will it happen again! A want of confidence made two people miserable 
There was a false friend, too, who alienated them more and more by reports of 
attachments in other quarters. Lonsdale married another, though his beart was 
only Helen’s. She, in a year or two, out of pique or vanity, married also 
Then, by some means or other which I have nv time, or indeed no heart to tell 
you—they found out how miserably they had both been deceived. They met 
—and after that you know the misanthrope your father has become—and I have 
long lost my sister. You will travel over the same ground we travelled. Let 
your father’s fate be a warning to you; and if you feel any affection for one 
person more than another, as you value your own happiness or my friendship 
let me know of it at once.”” He paused, and | was on the point of telling him 
about Eulalie. But I reflected how absurd he would think my behaviour, and a 
sense of the silliness of my conduct in being taken with a lady whose face 
a never seen, and a dread of forfeiting Sir Wilfred’s good opinion kept me 
silent. 

**But enough of these recollections,” he resumed; “ you will return to me 
when you are tired of travelling. You recall so vividly, when I look on you 
the days of my greatest happiness, and the two persons who were dearest to me 
upon earth—who might have been happy, and who would have been happy had 
it not been theirown fault—that I claim you as if you were Lonsdale restored 
tome. You will come to me again?” 

It was in this way we parted, and I did not see Sir Wilfred again for years, 

Paris and all its gaieties, into which I entered with the alacrity to be expected 
from my years, did not detain me long. I bad had my lesson, and was armed 
against the world. I lounged through Europe, spending a month at a time 
wherever there was temptation enough to detain me, and lingered on my way 
at the many delicious towns and villages that presented themselves to me in 
**the land where the poet’s eye and the painter’s hand are most divine ;” in the 
only country where mere existence is a positive enjoyment—in the classic land 
of Italy. At last I made my entrance into Rome. There is no use in any 
one’s attempting to describe it. All civiltzed people, who have never even 
moved from home, know its appearance as well as if they had lived in it alt 
their days. They have this advantage, besides, that it appears to their imagina- 
tions clothed in the solemnity of the city of the Scipios and the Cxsars, without 
the degrading realities which present themselves at every turn, of monks and 
their fantastic processions—ridiculous relics, and flirting monseignurs. A month 
passed away delightfully in sighing, or attempting to sigh, amid the ruins of 
the Colliseum; roaming among the enchanted groves of Tivolimand all the 
other amusements which Roman visitors consider indispensable. At last [ 
bethought me of the letter to the father Caroglio, which I had received on my 
departure from Ellersby. On making enquiries as to his residence, I was 
directed to the house of Lord Clan-Carrol, with whom he resided, whether in 








. | 
I have observed its society in all its modes, forms, | 


I had no wish to mingle in | 


Even the Lady Alice | 


the capacity of friend or confessor my informant could not tell. And thither 
accordingly I went. On asking for the father, I was shown into a room called 
the library, which, however, was very scantily furnished with books; and sitting 
at a table on which was a bottle and glass—the latter, I must do him the justice 
to say, was particularly small—I beheld the gentleman of whom I was in search. 
He was a tali jolly-looking man, with that unmistakeable twinkle of the eye, 
and curl of the rather prominent lips, which tell to the veriest stranger in a 
moment, that the possessor of them is an Irishman. This was a surprise to me. 
However, I presented my letter, and waited quietly till he should have perused it. 
This, however, be seemed in no hurry to do. 

‘*T just want to know, young gentleman, can’t you tell me what's in this 
| letter, and save one all the trouble of reading it. May I ask your name by way 
of a beginning?” 
! J told him. 
| When he beard it, he threw the letter on the table. sprang up, and seizing 
| me by both shoulders, gazed earnestly into my face.—‘* Ould Edward Lonsdale’s 
| son of Ellersby—Och! by the powers, this is charmin’—ye’ll take a glass of 
| this cordial—I wish it were real potheen, but these Romans, poor devils, never 
heard of such a thing as Inneshown.” 

“This man,” I thought, ‘*a companion of my misanthropic father and the 
graceful Sir Wilfred! There must surely be some imistake.” But Caroglio 
proceeded. 

**Somebody tould me your father was terribly changed, and had grown as 
sour as a vinegar-cruet. Oh! the fun we three had together, to be sure ;—he 
and J, and your uncle Seymour.” 

** My uncle Seymour, sir?’ I cried in astonishment. 

“ Ay, to he sure—young Wilfred—a pretty fellow, I can tell you, he was in 


| his day ; and pretty pickings there would have been in the way of absolutions, 


if he had belonged toour Church. Misericordi—amen!” Hereupon the worthy 


| divine sighed, and helped himself to another cordial 


| ‘You talked, sir,” I said, ‘as if you thought Sir Welfred Seymour were my 


uncle.” 

«Did I? Then if he isn’t, he ought to have been, for your father should have 
married his sister; and then, you see, you would have been his nephew, just as 
I said. But, now that ] think about it,—one’s mimery begins to fail with so 
many pater nosters—Miss Seymour married my lord’s brother. Ah, it’s an ould 
story. I recollect being prodigiously sorry for it at the time. You ought to 


| have been my cousin, you rogue you.” 


at that though I had never seen her features, | was persuaded she was beauti- | 


ful—and in short, that I loved her wih all the fervency of a first attachment. 
| That she was eminently graceful and exquisitely formed, not even that shrouding 
drapery could conceal, and her voice so thrillingly sweet, that I found it impossi- 
ble to believe but that the lips must be lovely too. But what was she! She 

was evidently not the Lady Alice’s servant, as [at first had supposed—in my 
| ignorance of the respect paid to seniority among the members of the same 
sisterhood. She was young; with the prettiest hand in the world, and a foot 
that Cinderella might have envied. I relied, though, when I reflected upon it, [ 
| did not well know why, onthe Lady Alice's declaration, or prophecy, whichever 
it might be, that we were dvomed to meet again, and I resolved to arm myself 
with patience, and to remain constant to the creature who had first enchained 


| 
| laid for it 


to encounter; and if I worshipped at another shrine and forgot poor Eulalie, I 
| have no other excuse to offer than that [ continued constant to her as long as | 
| possibly could. Summer was now approaching, and as five or six hundred 
people retired for a few monthsto the country, it was unanimously agreed that 


| during their absence, London should be declared in a state of absolute | 


emptiness. It was accordingly pronounced a desert, and the other million and 


a half who crowded its streets were left to the horrors of solitude. Sir Wilfred, 
who now acted in all respects as my guardian, guide, and friend, called me one 
day into his study, and after a pause of considerable embarrassment, said to me, 


now time for you to pursue your travels.” 


“I am ready whenever he pleases,” I said, ‘1 fear my stay here has been 
too much prolonged.” 


“JT regret, assure you, that I must lose your society £0 soon. 
at last starting into the world. 
yourself. 


You are now 
While here you have not been entirely left to 
You will now have no one to advise yuu.” 

I sat erect in my chair, feeling at the moment that I needed no one’s advice 
Perhaps Sir Wilfred dived into iy thoughts, for he said, “ You are very easily 
| imposed on, Edward: and it is perhaps right that one so young should not be 
| fenced in against the artifices of the world with doubts and suspicions, 

are the old man’s heritage. 


run away with you. Don’t fall victim to the first bright eyes and ruddy lips you 
mect with.” 


* There is nodanger of that,’ I said; ‘my heart takes no notice either of 
| lips or eyes.” 

**Hem—time will show whether you are such a stoic as you fancy. Others, 
| who had quite as much self-contidence as you have, have been deceived. Did 
your father ever tell you any of the incidents of his youth!” 

** Never, sir.” 
“No! then I do not know that I have any right to let you into what he may 
| consider his secrets. But this I may tell you, to explain why I assume to my- 
| self the right of taking so much interest in your fortunes. Tis five-ar 
| twenty years ago since your father and J, who had been intimate from 
| childhood, left the university to make the tour of Europe. Both of us were 
Your father was the gayest and lightest-hearted creature 
} that ever thought life was but a holiday. 

scenes 


wherever he went. But though he was cou:ted and caressed, bis beart never 


seemed touched by all the smiles and glances that were lavished on him. He 
| had a secret which he foolishly kept from me. He loved my sister. Tueir 


ine. How lit'le one knows of his own heart! or of the thousand snares thatare | 
A nameless girl, whose very features were unknown, bad but a poor | 


chance of success against the high and courtly beauties it was afterwards my lot | 
* The finest thing you ever wrote, Sir,” said the young controller of destinies : | 


“I saw your father, Edward, in my last absence from town, and he thinks it is | 


But at the same time don’t let your heart or Po | out, as I was telling ye, about murders, and love, and a great deal else beside. 


**]| am sorry to have missed so great an advantage. 

happened ?” 

** Why, young Clan-Carrol was my uncle’s wife’s son. And if you had been 
| the son, as you ought to be, of my aunt's son’s wife, the divil’s in’t if all the 

genealogers in Munster could make you out to be any thing but my cousin.” 

“‘T think, father, you are confusing the pedigrees. I understood you to say, 
| that Miss Seymour, instead of being married to my father, became the wife of 
Lord Clan-Carrol ” 

« Exactly; you have it now. But instead of doing the thing that was right, 
you see, your father went off in a huff, and married some lady or other in Eng- 
land, who soon died. And Helen also went off in a huff, and married Clan-Car- 
roll, and he soon died. But, before all this dying, there was no end of mischief; 


But how could that have 


| —what with fighting Jewels, and breaking hearts, and turning hermits, and going 


into nonneries—Oh! "twould be a pretty story to cry over. 
just a thimble-full ?” 

* And did Lord Clan-Carrol leave no children 7” 

** Neither chick nor child, except a daughter, which is as good as nothing, for 
ye see the title does not go in the female branch—but fer all that she’s a real 
Clan-Carrol every inch of her. *T would take the pope himself and half-a-dozen 
cardinals to exorcise the devil out of hereyes But you shall see her—you'll 
dine with us to-day. I take charge of all this family. Poor Clan-Carrol’s a 
| good easy creature, but he knows nothing about the care of his cellars.” 

“You are very kind ” 

«J mean to be so, I assure ye. You seem to hesitate as if ye scarcely knew 
whether I had a right to bid you pull your chair in. Now I'll tell you—I was 
born—Lord knows when—but it’s a good many years ago, and nothing particu- 
lar that I can think of happened, ti!l I was told one day, when I was aboui four- 
| and-twenty years of age, that a set of rascals, who had amused themselves by 

putting little bits of paper into my hand, had taken possession of my estate, and 
sould ail the furniture out of my bouse; and besides all this, that | owed them 
money enowgh to build a pyramid. This was very unpleasant,—but there was 
| no help for it,—so, after breaking every bone in our family attorney’s skin, I 
took ship from ould Jreland, and made the grand tour of Europe, as in those 
| days it was incumbent on every man of fortune todo. Then it was I became 
intimate with your father and Sir Wilfred—my Cousin Clan-Carrol was very 
kind to me—and things were going on most brilliantly, till all that mischief broke 


Won't you take 


Then, when Clan-Carrol married Miss Seymour. I was more useful than ever— 
then he died, and left me in his will, with the rest of the property, to his bro- 
ther ;—so then, as it was tirae for us all to turn serious, | became father con- 
fessor to the household,—and,cellar-keeper—and msjor-domo—and just by way 
of pleasing them Romans, poor divils, and getting quit of the correspondence of 
a set of rapparces that were always writing to me about hills and debts, and other 
sublunary affairs, 1 made a sort of change upon my name, and called myself 
Father Theodosius Caroglio, instead of ‘Teddy O'Carrol. So, you see, if you 
don’t come and dine with us to-day, I'll consider it leaze-majesty against the 
memory of my friendship with your father.” 





I could no longer resist his pressing invitation, and accordingly presented my- 
self at dinner-time at the house of Lord Clan-Carrol. . 
| Lord Clan-Carrol and the lady who sat beside him were so excessively like 
each other, that it was impossible to mistake their relationship. Both were 


Well—we travelled and saw many | very tall and very thin ;—and the lady—Lady Lucinda O'Carrol—had that pecu- 
Lonsdale was very handsome, and his manners made him the favourtie | liar expression which betrays the victims of deafness, even before you have made 


experiment of their defect. Father Caroglio introduced me with a long flourish 





of trumpets; and it was evident from the expression of his lordship, that I had 
jon the theme of conversation before my arrival. 


To my amazement, Lord 
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Clan-Carrol thought it necessary to make me a set speech, and tell me that he 
should never cease to feel grateful to me for being the means of his obtaining the 
Clan-Carrol title and estates. This I could by no means understand ; but, as 
Lady Lucinda caught seme portions of his address, she perceived that I had ren- 
dered some wonderful service to the family, and treated me with all the conside- 
ration in her power. Unfortunately, her mode of showing this was by bestow- 
ing all her conversation upon me. | took her into dinner ; and, when we were 
just sitting down, there glided noiselessly into the room, and took her place on my 
other side, a young lady with so much beauty, mingled with so much playful arch- 
ness in the expression of her face, that | was captivated with her appearance at 
once. She was never introduced on her entrance, but sat quietly down without 
saying a word. Caroglio’s liveliness seemed exhausted, and he was silent. His 
lordship, whu, to my humble apprehension, seemed little better than an idiot, 
devoured his food witheut wasting his breath in any other occupation, and the 
Lady Lucinda kept on in the same perpetual strain, without either attending to 
any thing I said, or giving me the opportunity of addressing my neighbour on the 
other side. If she had been Empress of Rome in the days of the most despotic 
of the Caesars, she could not have spoken of the city with a greater appearance 
of being the proprietor of every part of it. 

“ And you are delighted, of course, with our cathedral of St. Peters—we are 
quite proud of it here —You are a Catholic of course !—ah, so I thought,” she 
eaid, never minding my denial ; “it’s the ouldest religion any where to be found, 
and we of the old blood ought to encourage it. Was your father a monk, Mr. 
Longkail?—oh, dear me, how shocked | am !—but your mother surely was a 
nun !—ah, that’s worse than the other. But there is something, I know, in the 
history of your parents. Father Theodosius was telling me of it before dinner. 
—What was it? do tell.” 

I excused myself from indulging in family gossip as well as I could. 

** What does he say, Father Ted?’ said Lady Lucinda. 

“Faith, it’s not very easy to make out what he says.—But he wants to know 
if you've heard lately from Sir Murtagh O'Neill?” 

“Do you know Sir Murtagh, Mr. Longtail? charming man, with such a deli- 
cious vuice.”’ 

«T haven’t the pleasure of his acquaintance.” 

* Ab! what does he say, Father Ted ?” 

‘*He says that the last time he saw Sir Murtagh was when he was on his 
way to Gretna Green with the ould grocer’s widdy I used to tell such queer 
tales about.” 

This piece of information had the delightful effect of making the old lady 
silent for a few minutes, which I took advautage of, and addressed myself to my 
beautiful neighbour. 

‘Have you heard the adorable Torcelli in the newly licensed opera?” I said. 

‘Not I. We hear nothing here. But that isn’t the information you want. 
Aren't you dying to have some one to join you ina hearty laugh at this most 
absurd company ?”’ 

* Hush !” 

“Oh, never fear my aunt and uncle ;—and, as to Father Ted, he will be de- 
lighted to join us, if we promise not to include him among our butts.” 

«Come, then, let us laugh.” 

“Ay, but Lady Lucinda has eyes, though she has no ears. 
with lugubrious faces.”’ 

** Well, Lam looking most edifyingly dismal. Who is your uncle’s niece?” 

“Meaning me? Oh! that has nothing to do with the ridiculous.” 

‘Tt has a great deal to do with the interesting. None of them had the good 
feeling to introduce us.” 

** Let us do it now, then,” said my companion; ‘shall I begin? You must 
know that my name here is Niece O'Carvol, and that I have a right to it—that I 
have not been here long, and am already heartily tired of it.” 

Lord Clan Carrol here interrupted our conversation 

“] am not in the habit—am I, Ted !—of making long speeches 
<an't do it—can I, Ted !—at least I don’t think I could if I tried. 
straight to the purpose is my way—isn't it, Ted O’Carrol? One thing at a time 
is my motto. So, you'll observe, I never speak at dinner-time—do I, ‘Teddy 1— 
but after it, Iam avout to say afew words—but they shalt be very few, and 
clear, and distinct—won't they, cousin Ted? I've been thinking all the time I 
was eating that Perigord pie—capital pie, wasn't it, Teddy ’—what a con- 
foundedly handsome thing in you it was not to be my brother's son—I should 
never have forgiven you if you had—should I, ‘Ted O’Carrol, you dumb beast? 
What an escape I made to be sure !—but as it is all owing to the late Clan-Car- 
rol having a daughter, why, all I can say is, Mr. Lonsdale—you have dropt your 
wine-glass, Niece O'Carrul—that I am particularly obliged to you for being the 
son of your father, and not my elder brother's—am I not, Ted!” 

“Ye’ve great cause to be thankful, my lord,” said Father Theodosius, ‘and 
I’m glad you remember your obligations socorrectly. You will be happy to see 
Mr. Lonsdale as often as he will favour us with his company, and treat him in 
all respects as if he were your nephew, except by giving up the title and 


estates.” 

“Oh yes—exactly—won't I, Teddy?” nN 

I bowed, and made all proper acknowledgments for this hospitable offer, and, 
with a glance to my right hand neighbour, assured his lordship I should be de- 
lighted to join his family party as often as I could—and delighted, to be sure, l 
was. Day after day found me in the house of Lord Clan-Carrol, by the side of 
his niece—answering at random the questions of his lady sister, and enchanted 
beyond every thing with the good fortune which had introduced me to 80 lovely, 
and so exquisitely captivating a creature, as had taken up her dwelling among 
such unheard-of oddities. ‘Ihe playfulness of her manners gradually abated— 
deep feeling occasionally showed itself on her expressive features—and I sighed 
pas-ionately for the time that I might be intimate enough to enquire into the 
cause of her despondency, and, if possible, to alleviate it. In Lord Clan-Car- 
rol’s family she was evidently neglected—they never even seemed to notice 
whether she was present or absent, and as to any one paying ber particular 
attention, it never seemed to enter into their imaginations that such a thing was 
possible. Even Father Caroglio was blind, or affected to be so. We were 
thrown so constantly together, that it is not surprising that a very few weeks 
saw us attached, devoted, affianced to each other. And all this time what had 
become of my romantic attachment to the invisible Eulaiie! Was she quite 
forgotten! 1 sometimes tried to persuade myself she was, but at times the 
image of her shrouded figure, with the very curious incidents with which her 
recollection was connected, rose clearly before me, and I thought of ner and the 
Lady Alice more than the Lady Adeline O'Carrol—such was the name of Lord 
Clan-Carrol’s niece—would altogether have liked. At last I resulved to tell her 
the whole adventure, but a foolish fear of her ridicule kept me silent till it was 
too late to make the confession. How much misery has been caused by absurd 
feelings of that kind! 

One day, when I was leaving the house, Father Caroglio beckoned on me to 
follow him, and led the way into the library. There was something very mys- 
terious on his face, and I prepared fur some intelligence extraordinary. 

** Well, then, Edward Lonsdale, my young friend,” he said, ** i think the ould 
days are returning on us, and there will be murder at the least, if not worse.” 

** Worse than murder!’ I said. in alarm. ‘* What do you mean!” ; 

“Why, that ye're in love with that very slippery young angel, my lord's 
niece. Ye needn't deny it.” 

** Well, sir, why should | deny it?” 

«No reason in life that Ican see. Only, ye see, she’s a wild colt, and may 
trouble ye at the breaking. She does exactly as she likes here; runs hither and 
thither—sometimes slips out fur hours ata time after you leave us—and lord 
only knows what it will all come to.” 

“| have been foolish,” I said. “T ought to have spoken to Lord Clan-Carrol 
before, and told him how we were situated.” 

* You had better tell the whole matter to me. 














We must laugh 


In fact, I 
No! short and 


My lori, poor devil—bene- 


dicte! amen! what a habit one gets into among you wild claps of swearing -— | 


My lord won't be a pin the wiser if you were to tell it bim till doomsday—and 
as to lady Lucinda, you would need to whisper your secret pretty loud betore ye 
made her understand you.”’ 

“Well then, will you inform them both in my name, that the Lady Adeline 
and I are engaged—and that I only wait the permission of my father to carry 
her home to England!” 

Certainly ; with all the pleasure in life—but aren't there others you had 
better consulti—Sir Wilfred Seymour?” 

“Sir Wilfred has been kinder to me than a father. 
approval this very day.” 


“ Well, if ye get his consent, I know no other person that has any righ't0 in- | engraver, I had not a single subscriber. 


terfere. So you may consider it a settled thing, and good luck to you,” nd so 
we parted 

On reaching home, a note was lying on my table. 
and I felt a presentiment there was something unusual contained in it 
it. It ran in these words— 


She Alvion. 





ing an impression by the romantic associations she awakened in my mind. 

I presented myself at the appointed place, and was shown into a room very 
plainly furnished, and so guarded from the sun, as to be almost tou dark to see 
in it distinctly. 1 threw myself on a chair, and was waiting patiently for the en- 
trance of my unknown correspondent, when close at my side I heard the words, 
“Signor, I am here.” 

“I turned round—and there, in the same dress as before, in the same meek 
attitude—stood Eulalie ! 

‘“*Eulalie!” I said, forgetting all my resolutions of forgetting her. 
have met at last. How anxiously I have looked forward to this meeting.” 
, “Have you, indeed! 1am so happy when any one condescends to recol- 
ect me.” 

““Condescends! Ah! my dear Eulalie—you have no idea how often I have 
thought of you, and pictured to myself how beautiful you must be—for you re- 
member | have never seen your face yet.” 

*T believe I am not quite frightful. I have been into the world since I last 
saw vou—'tis a heartless place.” 

“Tt is, indeed—unless—that in it there are some who have the power of lov- 
ing—one heart, at least, Eulalie, witl be constant to ”°—— 

“How many!” 

I let go the hand T had taken when she said this, and wished at that moment 
I had not been quite so warm in my protestations. 

“You are right, Eulalie,” I said; ‘*my heart is, indeed, devoted to a lady, 
80 sweet, so kind. so beautiful—I wish you knew her, Eulalie.” 

‘Ts she tall or little?” 

* Just about your own height, I should think—but that detestable robe you 
wear hinders me from seeing whether you resemble her in any thing else.” 

“ Hush—the Lady Alice.” 

And the same tall majestic lady I had seen in London walked steadily into 
the room, ‘Though she had evidently worked herself up for some great exer- 
tion, she started when our eyes met. 

* Edward,” she said, “I have steeled my heart to the performance of a 


“ We 





accomplished—so lovely, and a Protestant! I resolved to banish if possible | shoulders, and sighing, said, +I may not see it finished, but my children will, and 
from my recollection the little girl who, I felt convinced, had only made so last- | 


you may please to aid my name to your list of subscribers.” The young people 
exhibited a mingled expression of joy and sorrow, and when I with them strove 
to dispel the cloud that seemed to hang over their father's mind, he smiled, bade 
me be sure to see that the whole work should be punctually delivered, and took 
his leave. ‘The solemnity of his manner I could not forget for several days; I 
often thought that neither might I see the work completed, but at length I ex- 
claimed *“my sons may.” And now that another volume, both of my Iilustra- 
tions and of my Biographies, is finished, my trust in Providence is augmented, 
and I cannot but hope that myself and my family together may be permitted to 
see the completion of my labours. * * 

** ] look forward to the summer of 1838 with an anxious hope that I may ther 
be able to present you with the last plate of my Illustrations, and the concluding 
volume of my Biographies. ‘To render these volumes as complete as possible, 
I intend to undertake a journey to the southern and western limits of the Union, 
with the view of obtaining a more accurate knowledge of the birds of those re-- 
mote and scarcely inhabited regions.”’ 

May he and his family live to witness the successful completion of a life’e 
devoted labour, and to receive the congratulations of all, whether they be men of 
science, who will welcome such an additiun to their stores, with praise and ad- 
miration ; Or merely those plain honest-hearted people, who say “ Amen” te 
every noble and sincere effort of conception and fulfilment, in whatever cause or 
calling it be put forth. 

If the drawings of these “ Birds of America,” as far as the work has hitherto 
gone, deserve the high praise of having progressively improved in execution, we 
may say as much of tbe letter-press, by which they are illustrated, having found 
his third volume more sustained in its interest than either of its predecessors. 
It is devoted to the Water Birds,—if not in their form and colour, at least in 
their habitations, the must pieturesque of all the feathered tribe; and we can 
well conceive with what pleasure Audubon set himself to hunt out their bleak 
dwelling-places, on the rocky coasts of Labrador, or to surprise them where 
they lay hid in the rich, steaming creeks of the Floridas; to say nothing of the 


all-powerful motive, which makes him say pleasantly in speaking of some whole- 
sale sport,— 





strange duty. Ere many months are past, the door that divides me from the 
world will have closed on me for ever. I have but one pang in leaving it—If 
Eulalie had but a home!” 

“Madam,” I said, * if you will intrust her to my care.” 

** But this is weakness,”’ continued the Lady Alice, without having heard my 
words. ‘I suffered so fearfully in my youth from a concealment of my real 
feelings ; and one other whom I need not name to you, was an equal victim, 
that I resolve that Eulalie’s sufferings. if sufferings she is doomed to endure. 
shall not arise from the same cause. I have spoken of you to her so often; I 
have praised your character so highly ; your friend, Sir Wilfred Seymour, has 
joined me in these praises so heartily, that you have but to speak to make Eula- 
lie happy—and me contented.” 

I reinained silent—thoughts of my engagement to Lady Adeline kept crowd- 
ing into my heart. 

* You speak not! You reject her! Eulalie, my poor Eulalie !” 

‘* Nay, stop, madam,” for Eulalie was resting her head on the shoulder of 
Lady Alice, and I could not besr to see her distress. ‘I shall soon be able to 
offer her the protection of a home, where one, whom I feel certain you would 
love, if you only knew her, will be a sister to her, and I—a brother "—— 

* And who is that one—I” 

‘* Mother, dear mother, ask him no questions,” said Eulalie ; ‘1 am rejected, 
but I rejoice, | assure you, I rejuice in the rejection. Let me but speak to him 
a few minutes in private ” 

** Speak on,” said the lady Alice, ‘I will not listen.” 

Eulalie then tript across the room, and putting her arm into mine, led me to 
a recess in the apartment, and said to me in a whisper— 

** You have done well to break the Lady Alice's heart. by rejecting her dangh- 
ter's hand. But remember, by this, that you have ruined Sir Wilfred's hopes, 
and opened fresh wounds in the breast of your father.” 

“ Did they know of the Lady Alice’s intention?” 





* You must try to excuse these murders, which in truth might not have been 
so numerous, had I not thought of you quite as often while on the Florida Keya, 
with a burning sun over my head, and my body cozing at every pore, as I de 
now while peaceably scratching my paper with an iron-pen, in one of the com- 
a and quite cool houses of the most beautiful of all the cities of old Scot- 
an ” 

Were but thews ard sinews conformable, and time and circumstances aiding, 
we should like nothiag better than to bear company with him in one of these 
wild expeditions. Lut that is impossible. The next best thing then, is to 
ramble through his volume ; and that we mean to do, without method or order, 
just as our fancy leads us, here lighting on a family group of birds, there upon a 
sporting anecdote, in another place on some scene or passage. which gives us a 
picture of the hearty, rough, hospitable life of the back woods ; a picture, we may — 
say In passing, as much tresher and more to the life, than those to be met with 
elsewhere, as are the author’s breathing. flying. brooding delineations of his 
birds, superior to the formal idiotic looking creatures, drawn from the specimens 
which have long exchanged their native haunts of wood and stroam for the dim 
glass cases, and dead-grass and dry-stick landscapes ef a museum. 

Here, to begin our ramble, is pleasant justice done to a bird, by the wisdom 
of ages rated a fool, but by our author mucli esteemed ; but then this is a ** Ca- 
nada Guose ; ” she here appears graceful as well as intelligent :— 

** Suppose all to be peace and quiet around the fond pair, and the female to be 
sitting in security upon her eggs. The nest is placed near the bank of a noble 
streain or lake ; the clear sky is spread over the scene, the bright beams glitter 
on the waters, and a thousand odorous flowers give beauty to the swamp which 
of late was so dismal. The gander passes to and fro over the liquid element, 
moving as if lord of the waters ; now he inclines his head with a graceful curve, 
now sips to quench his thirst; and, as noontide has arrived, he paddles his way 
towards the shore, tu relieve for a while his affectionate and patient consort. 
The lisping sounds of their offspring are heard through the shell; their little: 





“Yes; and approved of it. I have even been at Ellersby and seen your fa- 
ther.” 


*‘Eulalie! Eulalie! will nothing move you to compassion. 
I love another.” 

** But that other does not love you better than I do. 
line O'Cartol.” 

* You amaze me, Eulalie. 
to my father.” 

**A Protestant! and so am I.” 

** What! in these habits?” 

** Ay ; would you debar me from assuming the only dress that enables me to 
be useful to my mother?” 

“The Lady Adeline has my promise.” 

“‘And so have I. Do you deny that till you came to Rome there was no one 
you preferred to poor Eulalie ” 

“I do not deny it. But why torment me with all these questions?” 

* For this reason. My mother, whose grief grows heavier every new morti- 
fication she inflicts upon herself, has resolved finally to abandon the world next 
Easter. After that she will not even see me, unless for a few days at the 
Christmas of each year. She is anxious to see ine happy before that time, and 
thinks no one is so likely to render me so as the son of Edward Lonsdale. 
And yet you reject me, though I have wealth and rank, and what the world 
calls beauty. 

* You torture me, Eulalie. I am true to another.” 

‘* What if that other were to absolve you from your vows?” 

‘“‘Tmpossible! she is too pure and noble.” 

** But she does absolve you! J tell you so.” 

‘And who are you? You have never even told me your name yet.” 

** My name will shortly be the Lady Eulalie Lonsdale of Etlersby.” 

** The devil it will !” 

“Hush! I never thought you could be such a simpleton, Edward, as to re- 
fuse a pretty—amiable—affectionate—young creature like me. Look here, 
now, I am going to lift up the hood and show you what a galaxy of charms your 
ridiculous constancy has tempted you to reject.” 

She threw back her hvod as she spoke, and archily smiling at my surprise, 
saw before me the Lady Adeline! 

** You'll tell my lady mother you'll consent, won’t you?” she whispered. 

“ Yes, surely, certainly—btut how, in Heaven’s name—how comes this !” 

“Very siinply. My mother’s convent name is Sister Alice ; my own name 
is Adeline Eulalie O'Carrol—Sir Wilfred Seymour is my uncle—but hush! just 
now I've no time for farther questionings. Come and set my mother’s heart at 
rest, and I promise to trouble you with no more disguises.” 


I have told you 
I know the Lady Ade- 


She is a Protestant, and, so far, will be pleasing 


a ee 
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| Ornithological Biography of the United States of America By John James 


| Audubon. Vol. III. Edinburgh : Black ; London, Longman 
It is just twe!ve months since we took a long and delightful journey ia com- 
| pany with the wild woudsinan ; 
| his eager and enthusiastic talk of birds, ** their habits and manners,”’ we grew to 
| feel and to think of them asif they had been ** Christian folk,” so strong was the 
| power of knowledge directly derived from nature! 
his company, and once again we have to congratulate him on the progress he has 
made in bringing his magnificent work before the world. 
| the introduction to this third volume, that would enlist our sympathies, had we 
| now to make his acquaintance for the first time :— 
| “Ten years have now elapsed since the first number of my Illustrations of 
the Birds of America made its appearance. 
engravers would take sixteen years in accomplishing their task; and this J 
announced in my prospectus, and talked of to my friends. Of the latter not a 
single individual seemed to have the least hope of my success, and several 
strongly advised me to abandon my plans, dispose uf my drawings, and return to 
my country. I listened with atiention to all that was urged on the subject, and 
often felt deeply depressed, for | was well aware of many of the difficulties to 


be surmounted, and perceived that no small sum of money would be required to | 
will write and «k his | defray the necessary expenses 


Yet never did J seriously think of abandoning 
the cherished object of my hopes. 
* + 

* Having made arrangements for meeting the first difficulties, I turned my 
attention to the improvement of my drawings, and began to collect from the 


} 


It was in a strange and, | pages of my juournals the scattered notes which referred to the habits of the 
J oened | birds represented by them. 


| worked early and late. * * Number after namber 


| appeared in regular succession, until, at the end of four years of anxiety, my | 


and we remeinber well, that as we listened to | 


Here we are once again in 


There are passages in | 


At that period I calculated that the | 


bills have formed a breach in the closing walls; full of life, and bedecked with 
beauty, they come forth, with tottering steps and downy covering. ‘Tdward the 
water they now follow their careful parent, they reach the border of the stream, 
their mother already floats on the loved element, one after another launches 
forth, and now the flock glides gently along. What a beautiful sight! Close 
by the grassy margin, the mother slowly leads her innocent younglings; to one 
she shows the seed of the floating grass, to another points out the crawling slug. 
Her careful eye watches the cruel turtle, the garfish, and the pike, that are 
lurking for their prey, and, with head inclined, she glances upwards to the eagle 
or the gull that are hovering over the water in search of food. A ferocious bird 
dashes at her young ones; she instantly plunges beneath the surface, and, in the 
| twinkling of an eye, her brood disappear after her; now they are among the 
| thick rushes, with nothing above water but their little bills. ‘The, mother is 
| marching towards the land, having lisped to her brood in accents so gentle that 
none but they and her mate can understand thetr import, and all are safely lodged 
under cover until the disappointed eagle or gull bears away.” 
A few pages further, we catch a fish of singular delicacy and discretion, the 
** American Sun Perch "— 

** The rushing stream boils and gurgles as it forces its way over the obstacles 
| presented by its bed, the craggy points, large stones, and logs that are strewn 
| along the bottom. Every one of these proves a place of rest, safety and obser- 

vation to the litle things, whose eyes are ever anxiously watching their favourite 
prey asi: passes. There an unfortunate moth, swept along by the current, 
labours in vain to extricate itself from the treacherous element ; its body, in- 
deed, at intervals, rises a little above the surface, but its broad wings, now wet 
and heavy, bear it down again to the water. The Sunfish has marked it, and as 
it passes his retreat, he darts towards it, with twenty of his fellows, all eager to 
| seize the prize. ‘The swiftest swallows it ina moment, and all immediately 
| return to their lurking places, where they fancy themselves secure. But, alas, 
| the Sunfish is no more without enemies than the moth, or any other living crea- 
| ture. So has Nature determined, evidently to promote prudence and industry, 
| without which none can reap the full advantage of life. * * 
| ‘The Sun Perch, wherever found, seems to give a decided preference to 
| sandy, gravelly, or rocky beds of streams, avoiding those of which the bottom is 
| muddy. At the period of depositing their eggs, this preference is still more ap- 
| parent. The little creature is then seen swimming rapidly over shallows, the 
| bed of which is mostly formed of fine gravel, when after a while it is observed 
| to poise itself and gradually sink to the bottom, where with its fin it pushes 
| aside the sand to the extent of eight or ten inches, thus forming a circular cavity. 
| In a few days a little ridge is thus raised around, and in the cleared area the 
| roe is deposited. By wading carefully over the extent of the place, a person 
| may count forty, fifty, or more of these beds, some within a few feet of each 
| other, and some several yards apart. Instead of abandoning its spawn, as others 
| of the family are wont to do, this little fish keeps guard over it with all the care 
| of asitting bird. You observe it poised over the bed, watching the objects 
| around. Should the rotten Jeaf of a tree,a piece of wood, or any other sub- 
| stance, happen to be rolled over the border of the bed, the Sunfish carefully 
| removes it, holding the obnoxious matter in its mouth, and dropping it over the 
margin. Having many times witnessed this act of prudence and cleanliness in 
| the little sunny, and observed that at this period it will not seize on any kind of 
bait, [ took into my head one fair afternoon to make a few experiments for the 
purpose of judging how far its instinct or reason might induce it to act when 
disturbed or harassed. 

** Provided with a fine fishing-line, and such insects as I knew were relished 
| by this fish, I reached a sand-har covered by about one foot of water, where I 
| had previously seen many deposits, Approaching the nearest to the shore with 

great care, | baited my hook with a living ground worm, the greater part of 
which was left at liberty to writhe as it pleased, and throwing the line up the 
| stream, managed it so that at last it passed over the border of the nest, when I 
| allowed it to remain on the bottom. The fish, I perceived, had marked me, and 
| as the worm intruded On its premises, he swam to the farther side, there poised 
himself fora few moments, then approached the worm, and carried it in his 
mouth over the side next to me, with a care and gentleness so very remarkable 
as to affurd ine much surprise. I repeated the experiment six or seven times, 
and always with the same result. Then changing the bait, I employed a young 
grasshopper, which I floated into the egg-bed. ‘The insect was removed, as the 











When I delivered the first drawings to the | Worm had been, and two attempts to hook the fish proved unsuccessful. I now 
| threw my line with the hook bare, and managed aa before. 


The sunny appeared 
It swam to one side, then to another, in rapid succession, and 
seemed to entertain a fear that the removal of the suspicious object might prove 
extremely dangerous to it. Yet it gradually approached the hook, took it deli- 
cately up, and the next instant dropped it over the edge of the bed.” 


But we wil leave birds and fish for awhile, and come to “ humans.” 


quite alarmed. 


Till 
“If Edward Lonsdale would render the heart of a mourner less harrsed | engraver, Mr. Havell, presented me with the first volume of the Birds uf Ame- | now, we never knew that there was contraband as well as fair trading in the 


with fears and apprehensions, as the time of her leaving the world draws sar, | 


he will come to the Ursuline convent to-day at three 
the English sister.” 
I resolved 


o'clock, and enqui? for 


who my corresponient could be. My thoughts reewrred again and ag sin oth 
Lady Alice; and Eulalie rose distinctly before me. What could thew conncion 
be with Sir Wilfred Seymour? He had himself given me to under-tand tht be 
had fost his sister! It might, however, be some distant relation , end at Lats 
suspicions would come into my mind that the Laay Alice had in her youth @@n 
dearer to hin: than a sister. But the whole buginess was covered with un@- 
tainty. And Eulalic, who could she be! And Adeline, so gay, so admirdly 


of course to go, and passed the intermediate time in conjectring | 


rica. 

* Cénvinced, from a careful comparison of the plates, that at least there had 
been no falling off in the execution, I looked forward with confilence to the 
termination of the next four years’ labour. Time passed on, and J returned 
from the furests and wilds of the western wurldto congratulate my friend Havell, 
just when the last plate of the second volume was finished 

** About thattime, a nobleman celled upon me with his family, and requested 
me to show them some of the original drawings, “bich 1] did with the more 
a knowledge of Ornithology. In the course 
of our conversation, | was asked bow long it wight be unt L the work should be 
finished. WhenI mentioued cight years more, the nobleman shrugged up his 


pleasure that my Visitors possessed 


sport of bird-nesting Certainly Audubon manages to make a most scoundrelly 


| picture of the * Ezgers of Labrador.” 


“See yon shallop shyly sailing along ;—she sneaks like a thief, wishing as it 
were to shun the very light of heaven. Under the lea of every rocky isle some 
une at the uller steers her course. Were his trade an honest one, he would 


{not think of biding tis back behind the terrific rocks that seem to have been 


placed there as 4 resertto the myraids of birds that annually visit this desolate 
region of the earth, for the purpose of rearing their young, at a distance fiom 
all disturbers of their peace. How unkke the open, the bold, the honest 
maziner, whose face needs no mask, who scorns to skulk under any circum- 
stauces! The vessel herself is a shabby thing:—ber sails are patched with 
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Che Albion. 





shall have done with it; for, in addition to my prose readings, I am anxious (0 | 


ite my new Ode to Patience.” : 
a Mr. basreebe spread out his plan upon the table, and proceeded to read his 
explanation, which appeared to occupy about sixty folio pages. The exordium 
was eloquently written ; it ran thus :— ‘7 

When we consider that gradual improvement, that reform temperate as It Is 

wise, and wise as it is moderate, are the peculiar characteristics of theage we 
live in; when we consider that, in the advance of knowledge. the tardy heel of 
one improvement is aspiringly trodden upon by the advancing toe of ansther ; 
when we consider * . : ’ * - 
. bd . [And so on through seven pages. } : mo 
Mr. Snargate confidently submits to the public the following scheme for the im- 
provement of the town of Little Pedlington. In the first place, then he pro- 
poses 

Rummins looked at his watch; Jubb yawned. 

‘Jt is not upon my own account,” said the F.S.A., “ that I remind you the 
evening is getting ou. Our gifted friend here, has something alsv to read to us. 
Couldn't you contrive, therefore, without going into particulars, to tellus at once 
what is the great feature of your improvement !” 

“That is the point | was proceeding to, Sir,” replied the architect, with (as 

thought) a tinge of acrimony in hia manner. **]T shall not long detain you 
from your display,’ continued he; ** and I promise you you shall not be ~~ 
rupled by me —Ahem!—In the first place, then, I propose to pull down the 


* 





present town, and then to bui'd an entirely new one at the foot of Snapshank | 


Hill.” 

Gigantic scheme !"’ exclaimed Mr. Rummins. 

“* Sweetly pretty !”” exclaimed Sappho Cripps. 

‘* Miltonic conception!” exclaimed Jubb. : 

“What d-plomb! An éntrechat-diz in its way !” exclsimed the M.C. — 

“Worthy of Indigo Jones!” exclaimed the banker. * What would I give to 
posses: such talent!’ And again he rattled the shillings in his pocket. 

Mr. Snargate listened unconcernedly tu these praises : they were his just due. 
He proceeded. ‘In the second place, I propose ——” 

Here he was interrupted by the editor of the L. P. Weekly Observer. 

“My dear Snargate,” said he, ‘tallow me to stop you at the first place. 
You first of all pull down the old town, and ¢hen you build a new one. Now we 
would inquire where you intend to put all the people in the mean while. 

“A pretty question, upon my word!" said the architect. * What have I 
to do with that! My project, Sir, stands upon its own independent merits. 
‘Put the people,’ indeed! If one is to be stopped by such petty considerations 
there is an end at once to all National Improvements upon a GRAND scale. 

‘* Notwithstanding that,’’ replied the editor, ‘* we must press our objection : 
for, from our position, as the leading organ of this place, we must be supposed 
to know some/hing of these matters.” : 

This he uttered with an air of becoming self-sufliciency ; adding, in a tone of 
patronage proper to a vounger controller of destinies,— 

“ You know, Snargate, we have always given you our support; we have 
always taken you by the hand; in our columns we have always placed you in an 


imposing attitude, and all this we shall continue to do; but with respect to the | 





point in question 


but forty pounds a year—you know she cashes at our house—yet she maintains 
it at her own expense rather than” : 

Here Miss Cripps interfered. ** 1 can’t help saying, Mr. Rummins, that— 
considering—circumstances—I am by no meaus pleased at your inviting her 
when you expected me.” 

You surprise me, Miss Cripps!” replied the F.S.A. ‘* You, who yourself 
are a woman of mind, ought to know that women of mind are above the vulgar 
prejudices by which women of common intellect subniit to be governed. It is 
the peculiar privilege of mind, of original thinking, of daring investigation, to 
—to emancipate itself from a—I should say, from the——” . 

Miss Cripps’s lantern !” cried the little maid, just popping her head in at the 








arrival did stop, was Mr Rummins's speech. Whilst the lady was busied eut- 
| side the room in putting on her clogs, and affixing to her head a contrivance 
| which, in form, mechanism, and almost in size, resembled the hood of an old- 
| fashioned one-horse-shay, Mr. Yawkins said to Hoppy— 

‘Very unfeeling on the part of Miss Crippa to be so hard about poor Miss 
Scrubbs, when it is very well known that id 

‘But that happened so many years ago she has naturally forgotten all about 
it,” replied Hoppy. 

‘* Aye, that’s true,” rejoined the banker; ‘‘so, as she herself has forgotten 
all about it, she naturally supposes that nobody else remembers a,° . 
| ‘What Z blame ber for,” said the F.S A., **is, that being herself a highly- 
| gifted creature—for I look upon the bad English she writes, and her faults in 
pronounciation, as owing merely to her want of education and breeding—what I 
vlame her for is -—— Hush! here she comes.” : 

Miss Cripps curtsied and withdrew, accompanied by the M.C. who, as he 
handed her down stairs, whispered to her thatthe evening would have been 
perfect had there been a little dancing. ‘* Bat,” added he, * the fault of these 
meetings is, that most people come for the purpose of showing themselves off. 
Now, though I was dying to play two or three of my new quadrille tunes, and 
had actually got iny flageolet in my pocket for the purpose, I could not, for the 





| soul of me, get an opportunity.” 


‘* Well, my dear Rummins,” said the hanker, ‘* I have to thank you fur another 
great treat. ‘T'aleuted creatures! People ef mind! Would give the world to 
be able to understand what they talk about! But, though I myself don’t pre- 
tend to be anybody or anything,”’—(Here he once more jingled the money in bis 
pocket.)—" I’m never so happy as when [ am inthe company of intellectual 
people.”"—(Here he yawned.)—* Good night, my dear Rummins. Nothing was 
wanting to make the evening perfectly delightful but a rubber at sixpenny longs. 
Gocd night.” 

It was now my turn to thank the F.S A for the treat I had enjoyed. 

*T can’t say much for it, Sir,” replied he. *‘* Nobody admires poetry, and 
music, and the fine arts, more than 1 do, but one may have too much of them. 
Ihey ought not altogether to supersede more important matters. What between 





Miss Cripps, and Daubson, and Snargate, and my illustrious friend, Jubb,—who, 
by the by, is much too fond of reading his own productions—I was prevented 
reading a rather interesting paper of ny own, wherein [ cite two hundred and 
fifty-three authorities to prove that our church was built in 1694—not 1695, the 


| date usually assigned to it: thus, Sir, thus proving its greater antiquity by one 


‘ : | peut? 
‘‘ Patronizing puppy!” exclaimed the architect. ‘And is a man of my | entire year! 


standing, a man of my experience, a man of my reputation, to be met upon his 
own ground by a whipper-snapper of a boy! If you were not in your father’s 
house I would toss you out at the window! But Daubson was in the right; he 
could stand it no longer ; he went off like a sensible man as he is, and [ shall 


The rain pouring down in torrents! No umbrella. Mr. Rummins’s taken 
by Mr. Hoppy, who will not return it tll the morning. No sending to the near- 
est stand for a hackney-coach, fur the satisfactory reason that, there being no 
hackney-coaches here, there is no stand to send to. There is, indeed, one fly 


: , :@ — ack _ . a Seiad 
follow his example. I wish you all a very good night. ‘ Put the: people,’ in- | kept in the town—‘that, it must be acknowledged, is a considerable convenience 


deed !” 
So saying, he rolled up kis plans and papers, and rushed out of the room. 
“| hope you will resent this,” whispered the conundrum-lacy to the editor. i 
“ Rely upon that,” fiercely replied he ; ** we will anmhilate him—in our next. 
‘* Mr. Snargate ought to be ashamed of hirmself,” said Miss Cripps, addressing 
herself to the editor, who had now crossed to where she was seated. “To 
dispute with one of your profound learning, universal knowledge, correct 
judgment, exquisite taste !——— By the by, what do you really think of the trifle 
I attempted to sing to-night?” 


: | 
“An exquisite little gem, indeed,” replied the editor ; ‘‘a perfect djou, | places, things, and people : I have observed its society in all its modes, forms, 





—but itis never let out after ten at night, unless bespoke in the morning. Grope 


;my way home in the dark. Fiod myself in the Vale of Health, and over the | 
|ankles in water. Meet ¢he new-policeman, to whose vigilance (vice two old | 
watchmen, deposed) is instrusted the safety of the whole town. Sets me on 


my right road. Find myself inmine inn. Wet through. 

Eleven o’clock.—Bethought me of the words of the landlady at Squashmire- 
gate—* Ah! Sir, if allthe world were Little Pedlington it would be tuo fine a 
place, and too good, for us poor sinners to live in!” I have passed three entire 
days in this, the beau-ideal of a country-town: I have seen all it has to show of 


overflowing with——But, if you have no objection, we will insert it, together and grades, carefully noting their habits, their manners, their feelings, and their 


with our opinion of it, in our next.” 

‘Then here is a correct copy of it,” said the lady.—‘* Ahem !—I hope you 
have no engagement for to-morrow evening. I expecta few friends. Do come 
and tea with me, fora party is nothing without you.” 

“With great pleasure; for no one’s parties are half so delightful as your's. 
Late, as usual. | suppose, eh! Half-past six, eh!” 

* And—a—Rummins—bring your little critique with you. IT should like 
to see it in maniscrips. But be impartial; say what you really think of it 
potwihstanding.” 

Tuis conversation passed in a half whisper. 


Mr. Jubb now read some extracts from his ‘* Essay on the Literary Character | 


of the unrivalled Rummins;” after which, Mr Rummins favoured us with 
‘s 9 " e ” 
portions of his** Essay on the Literary Character of the unequalled Jubb. 


In these, not a word of censure, not a trait of envy or of jealousy occurred; | 


but each, with manly frankness, did homage to the transcendant genius of the 
ether. Informed by Hoppy that a Review, to be called the * wnpartial,” is 
about to be established in Little-Pedlington: of this (sué rosa) Rummuins and 
Jubb are to be co-editors. 


The capitalist, who had been sound asleep during these readings, was inhumanly 


disturbed by the applause which succeeded them. He started, yawned, rubbed | 


his eyes, clapped his hands, and (again jingling his money), declared there was 


nothing in the world he so much desired as to be aman of talent. ‘Then, turning | 


to me, he asked me what I thought of the town, of the people, and whether | 
was not perfectly astonished at the number of great men they had amongst 
them? “ Yet,” he added, ‘in a population, Sir, amounting to two thousand 
nine hundred, and seventy-two, it is scarcely to be wondered at that we 
Apropos: what may happen to be the amount of the population of London?” 
Expressed my regret at my inability to answer him with strict accuracy, but 
told him it was computed at about one million and some odd hundreds of thous- 





ands. “Bless my soul!’ exclaimed the worthy and sapient banker; ** Dear | 


me! you don't say so! immense! prodigious! but surely it must be much too 
large for anything like cormfort!” 

“And now,” said Rummins, junior, ** perhaps Miss Scrubbs will favour us 
with her new conundrum?” 

Miss Scrubbs eargeriy availed herself of the request.—‘t Ahem !—* Why 
is a man in a blue coat and a white waistcoat, riding on a black horse, along a 
green lane, likea’ ‘ 

‘*A thousand pardons, Miss Scrubbs,”’ said Jubb, “ but, as it is growing late, 
allow me first to recite my new * Ode to Patience.” And without allowing a 





pause for reply he did so. It was greatly applauded by the enraptured listeners | 
— Miss Scrubbs excepted, who, during the recitation, appeared to be absorbed in 


the study of a ‘** Penny Magazine.” 
* The finest thing you ever wrote, Sir,” said the young controller of destinies : 


“it has allthe sublimity of Pope, all the ease of Milton, all the polished elegance | 


of Crabbe, ali the force of Moore ; it is equal to Campbell, and on a level with 
Rogers: notwithstanding, you will allow that Mie 

‘None of your + notwithstanding,’ young gentleman, if you please,” said the 
poet; at the same time rising and putting his manuscript into his pocket ; ** You 
would be an excellent critic if you knew where to stop; but let us have none 
of your ‘notwithstanding.’ Dear me! it is nearly half-past ten, I declare! 
Rommina, my illustrious friend, good night. Ladies and gentlemen, good night.” 
{Exit the illustrious Jubb. } 

*] wonder how you could listen to such stuff!” said the highly-gifted maker 
of conundrums and charades. “* Why, half of it was about religion! A pretty 
subject to touch upon in the presence of men of intellect, women of mind, 
original thinkers, rational beings, spirits emancipated from childish prejudices, 
&c. &c. ; maater-spirit, march of intellect, gifted creatures, enlightened age, 
master-inind, philosophical research, human understauding, test of reason,” &c. 
&e &t. 

I by no means pretend that Miss Jane Scrubbs uttered these words and 
phrases in the precise order in which I give them. as that is a matter of not the 





slightest importance. Suffice it to say, that without u:tering one sentence | 


possessing a grain of meaning, she did, most ingeniously and didactically, ring 
the changes upon them fora full quarter of an hour, repeating the phrase, 
“women of mind” more frequently than any other to be found in the march-of- 
intelleet vocabulary of cant. 

Miss Scrubbs’s lantern was announced The lady, accompanied by the editor 
(the offer of whose escort she condescendingly accepted), took her leave. As 
the former quitted the room, Miss Cripps muttered something about its being 
“easy to see through ‘ha/—the mean-spiritedness of ear-wigging editors— 
fishing for a puff of her new conundrum ” 

** Masculine-minded creature !" exclaimed Hoppy, witha gesture of admiration. 

“Thinks for herself upon all points, moral, political, and social !” exclaimed 
Rummins. 

**Not a@ prejudice remaining !” responded the M.C., “and no more religion 
than a horse !” 

“Woman of mind!” exclaimed the banker; “and to my certain knowledge, 
Miss Scrubbs wil! not be eighteen till the end of next month.—Pray, my dear 
Hoppy. did you ever sce her baby that is at nurse to the Vale of Health !”’ 

* Saw it yesterday,” replied the M.C., “anda fine child it is for only five 
months old.” 

* Noble-minded creature!” exelaimed the banker. 


characters. Now, without a partiality ora prejudice to indulge, I declare that 
But itis time to go to bed. 


Thursday, June 18th —I am again in London ; and, sinner as I am, Lonpon, 





| with all its wicked people in it, is good enough for me. y* 


—_— 


EDWARD LONSDALE. 
Concluded from the last Albion. 
When Sir Wilfred returned I was perfectly convalescent. I knew not whether 
he suspected any thing of what had occurred in his absence, but there seetned a 
weight upon his spirits which he struggled in vain to shake off. Our parties 


went on as usual. But I was now totally changed. I had no wish to mingle in | 


society—the recollection of Eulalie was sufficient—especially as that was indis- 


solubly connected with the hopes of meeting her again. Even the Lady Alice | 
was a secondary object in my thoughts. If I remembered any thing at all about | 


her extraordinary behaviour, I concluded that it was the result of a highly 
wrought imagination, and that the malady to which Eulalie had alluded made her 
attach some chimerical importance to my name, which I had no doubt had been 
mentioned to her by Sir Wilfred. All this time [ never ventured to intrude upon 
their privacy. No allusion was made by my host tothe fact of their being under 
his roof, and, as I have said before, Sir Wilfred’s manners, though kind and con- 
ciliating, were yet so dignified and even formal, that he effectually checked any 
inclination [ might have felt to commence a conversation upon the subject. It 
must be remembered I was then only twenty: totally ignorant of the world, 
unless to the extentof information which | had acquired within the two last 


| months ; that there was a degree of romance particularly captivating to the mind 


of youth, inthe mode of my introductivn to Eulalie ; and it will not be wondered 
at that though | had never seen her features, I was persuaded she was beauti- 
ful—and in short, that I loved her with all the fervency of a first attachment. 
| That she was eminently graceful and exquisitely formed, not even that shrouding 
| drapery could conceal, and her voice so thrillingly sweet, that I found it impossi- 
| ble to believe but that the lips must be lovely too. But what was she! She 
was evidently not the Lady Alice’s servant, as Jat first had supposed—in my 
ignorance of the respect paid to seniority ainmong the members of the same 
| sisterhood. She was young; with the prettiest hand in the world, and a foot 
) that Cinderella might have envied. I relied, though, when I reflected upon it, I 
did not weil know why, onthe Lady Alice’s declaration, or prophecy, whichever 
it might be, that we were dvomed to meet again, and I resolved to arm myself 
with patience, and to remain constant to the creature who had first enchained 
ine. How litle one knows of his own heart! or of the thousand snares that are 
laid for it. A nameless girl, whose very features were unknown, had but a poor 
chance of success against the high and ceurtly beauties it was afterwards my lot 
| to encounter; and if I worshipped at another shrine and forgot poor Eulalie, I 


! 
| 
| 


| have no other excuse to offer than that [ continued constant to her as long as I 

possitly could. Summer was now approaching, and as five or six hundred 
people retired for a few months to the country, it was unanimously agreed that 
during their absence, London should be declared in a state of absolute 


a half who crowded its streets were left to the horrors of solitude. Sir Wilfred, 
who now acted in all respects as my guardian, guide, and friend, called me one 
day into his study, and after a pause of considerable embarrassment, said to me, 
* I saw your father, Edward, in my last absence from town, and he thinks it is 
now time for you to pursue your travels.”’ 


**T am ready whenever he pleases,” I said, ‘‘I fear my stay here has been 
| too much prolonged.” 





“J regret, [assure you, that I must lose your society so soon. 
| at last starting into the world. While here you have not been entiely left to 
| yourself. You will now have no one to advise yuu.” : 

I sat erect in my chair, feeling at the moment that I needed no one’s advice 


| Perhaps Sir Wilfred dived into my thoughts, for he said, ** You are very easily 


imposed on, Edward: and it is perhaps right that one so young should not be 
| fenced in against the artifices of the world with doubts and suspicions, These 

are the old man’s heritage. But at the same time don’t let your heart or feelings 
run away with you. Don’t fall victim to the first bright eyes and ruddy lips you 
mect with.” 


‘There is nodanger of that,’ I said; ‘‘ my heart takes no notice either of 
lips or eyes.” 

**Hem—time will show whether you are such a stoic as you fancy, Others, 
who had quite as much self-contidence as you have, have been deceived. Did 
your father ever tell you any of the incidents of his youth!” 
| ** Never, sir.” 





“No! then [ do not know that I bave any right to let you into what he may 
| consider his secrets. But this I may tell you, to explain why I assume to my- 
| self the right of taking so much interest in your fortunes. Tis five-ar 
| twenty years ago since your father and I, who had been intimate from 
| childhood, left the university to make the tour of Europe. Both of us were 
| wild and thoughtless. Your father was the gayest and lightest-hearted creature 

that ever thought life was but a holiday. Well—we travelled and saw many 
scenes. Lonsdale was very handsome, and his manners made him the favourite 
wherever he went. But though he was cou:ted and caressed, bis heart never 
seemed touched by all the smiles and glances that were lavished on him. He 


door. She did not add “ stops the way,” but what, unfortunately indeed, its, 
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love, I believe, was mutual, though Helen was one of those foes to their own. 
happiness who are too proud to show to others, or even to the object of it, an 
attachment which is comsuming their own hearts. It seems she hid her real 
feelings from Lonsdale so effectually, that he only knew he was liked as the 
friend and companion of her brother, but never had the vanity, as he would 
have thought, to be believed that he was loved. She was volatile and haught 

and talked of grandeur and ambition in her own plans, whereas there never ons 
a woman more qualified, if she had only given the rea! tenderness of her nature 
fair play. to be the the most domestic and affectionate of wives. He also was 
proud—he thought he was despised, or, at all events, that a nobler rival was 
preferred. All this time they both kept me ignorant of their feelings. Lonsdale 
at last was driven nearly mad. It is an old story I am telling you, for how ofte 

will it happen again! A want of confidence made two people misorible. 
There was a false friend, too, who alienated them more and more by reports of 
attachments in other quarters. Lonsdale married another, though his beart was 
only Helen’s. She, in a year or two, out of pique or vanity, married also 

Then, by some means or other which I have no time, or indeed no heart to tell. 
you—they found out how miserably they had both been deceived. 


The 
—and after that you know the misanthrope your father has become—and I _ 
long lost my sister. You will travel over the same ground we travelled. Let 


your father’s fate be a warning to you; and if you feel any affection for one 
person more than another, as you value your own happiness or my friend 
let me know of it at once.” He paused, and I was on the point of tellin 
about Eulalie. But I reflected how absurd he would think my behaviour, and a 
sense of the silliness of my conduct in being taken with a lady whose face 
— never seen, and a dread of forfeiting Sir Wilfred’s good opinion kept me 
silent. 

**But enough of these recollections,” he resumed ; “you will return to me 
when you are tired of travelling. You recall so vividly, when I look on you 
the days of my greatest happiness, and the two persons who were dearest to me 
upon earth—who might have been happy, and who would have been happy had 
it not been theirown fault—that I claim you as if you were Lonsdale restored 
tome. You will come to me again ?” 


It was in this way we parted, and I did not see Sir Wilfred again for years, 


ship, 
g him 





Paris and all its gaieties, into which I entered with the alacrity to be expected 
| from my years, did not detain me long. I had had my lesson, and was armed 
| against the world. I lounged through Europe, spending a month at atime 
wherever there was temptation enough to detain me, and lingered on my way 
at the many delicious towns and villages that presented themselves to me in 
** the land where the poet’s eye and the painter’s hand are most divine ;” in the 
only country where mere existence is a positive enjoyment—in the classic land 
of Iraly. At last I made my entrance into Rome. There is no use in any 
one’s attempting to describe it. All civilzed people, who have never even 
moved from home, know its appearance as well as if they had lived in it alt 
their days. They have this advantage, besides, that it appears to their imagina- 
tions clothed in the solemnity of the city of the Scipios and the Cxsars, without 
the degrading realities which present themselves at every turn, of monks and 
their fantastic processions—ridiculous relics, and flirting monseignuors. A month 
passed away delightfully in sighing, or attempting to sigh, amid the ruins of 
the Colliseum; roaming among the enchanted groves of Tivoli—and all the 
other amusements which Roman visitors consider indispensable. At last [ 
bethought me of the letter to the father Caroglio, which I had received on my 
departure from Ellersby. On making enquiries as to his residence, | was 
directed to the house of Lord Clan-Carrol, with whom he resided, whether in 





emptiness. It was accerdingly pronounced a desert, and the other million and | 


You are now | 


the capacity of friend or confessor my informant could not tell. And thither 
| accordingly I went. On asking forthe father, I was shown into a room called 
| the library, which, however, was very scantily furnished with books; and sitting 
| at a table on which was a bottle and glass—the latter, I must do him the justice 
to say, was particularly small—I beheld the gentleman of whom I was in search. 
| He was a tall jolly-looking man, with that unmistakeable twinkle of the eye, 
and curl of the rather prominent lips, which tell to the veriest stranger in a 
| moment, that the possessor of them isan Irishman. This was a surprise to me. 
However, I preseuted my letter, and waited quietly till he should have perused it. 
This, however, he seemed in no hurry to do. 
| ‘*T just want to know, young gentleman, can’t you tell me what's in this 
| letter, and save one all the trouble of reading it. May I ask your name by way 
| of a beginning ?” 
| J told him. 


| When he beard it, he threw the letter on the table. sprang up, and seizing 
| me by both shoulders, gazed earnestly into my face.—** Ould Edward Lonsdale’s 
| son of Ellersby—Och! by the powers, this is charmin’—ye’ll take a glass of 

this cordial—I wish it were real potheen, but these Romans, poor devils, never 
heard of such a thing as Inneshown.” 

“This man,” I thought, ‘a companion of my misanthropic father and the 
graceful Sir Wilfred! There must surely be some :mistake.” But Caroglio 
proceeded. 

**Somebody tould me your father was terribly changed, and had grown as 
sour asa vinegar-cruet. Oh! the fun we three had together, to be sure ;—he 
and J, and your uncle Seymour.” 

** My uncle Seymour, sir*’”’ I cried in astonishment. 

“Ay, to be sure—young Wilfred—a pretty fellow, I can tell you, he was ip 
| his day ; and pretty pickings there would have been in the way of absolutions, 

if he had belonged toour Church. Misericordi,i—amen !”’ Hereupon the worthy 
| divine sighed, and helped himself to another cordial 

‘You talked, sir,” I said, “as if you thought Sir Welfred Seymour were my 
uncle.” 

* Did 1? Then if he isn’t, he ought to have been, for your father should have 
married his sister; and then, you see, you would have been his nephew, just as 
I said. But, now that I think about it,—one’s mimery begins to fail with so 
many pater nosters—Miss Seymour matried my lord’s brother. Ah, it’s an ould 
story. I recollect being prodigiously sorry for it at the time. You ought to 
| have been my cuusin, you rogue you.” 

** | am sorry to have missed so great an advantage. But how could that have 
happened !” 

** Why, young Clan-Carrol was my uncle’s wife’s son. And if you had been 
| the son, as you ought to be, of my aunt's son's wife, the divil’s in’t if all the 
genealogers in Munster could make you out to be any thing but my cousin.” 

“7 think, father, you are confusing the pedigrees. I understood you to say, 
that Miss Seymour, instead of being married to my father, became the wife of 
Lord Clan-Carrol ” 

« Exactly; you have it now. But instead of doing the thing that was right, 
you see, your father went off in a huff, and married some lady or other in Eng- 
land, who soon died. And Helen also went off ina buff, and married Clan-Car- 
roll, and he soon died. But, before all this dying, there was no end of mischief ; 
—what with fighting Jewels, and breaking hearts, and turning hermits, and going 
| into nonneries—Oh! “twould be a pretty story to cry over. Won’t you take 
just a thimble-full !” 

* And did Lord Clan-Carrol leave no children 1?” 

‘Neither chick nor child, except a daughter, which is as good as nothing, for 
ye see the title does not go in the female branch—but for all that she’s a real 
Clan-Carrol every inch of her. *T would take the pope himself and half-a-dozen 
cardinals to exorcise the devil out of hereyes But you shall see her—you'll 
dine with us to-day. I take charge of all this family. Poor Clan-Carrol’s a 
good easy creature, but he knows nothing about the care of his cellars.” 

* You are very kind ” 

‘‘] mean to be so, I assure ye. You seem to hesitate as if ye scarcely knew 
whether I had a right to bid you pull your chair in. Now I'll tell you—I was 
born—Lord knows when—but it’s a good many years ago, and nothing particu- 
| Jar that I can think of happened, ti!l I was told one day, when I was aboui four- 
| and-twenty years of age, that a set of rascals, who had amused themselves by 

putting little bits of paper into my hand, had taken possession of my estate, and 
sould all the furniture out of my bouse ; and besides all this, that I owed them 
money enovgh to build a pyramid. This was very unpleasant,—but there was 
no help for it,—so, after breaking every bone in our family attorney’s skin, I 
took ship from ould Ireland, and made the grand tour of Europe, as in those 
| days it was incumbent on every man of fortune todo. Then it was I became 
intimate with your father and Sir Wilfred—my Cousin Clan-Carrol was very 
| kind to me—and things were gcing on most brilliantly, till all that mischief broke 
| out, as I was telling ye, about murders, and love, and a great deal else beside. 
| Then, when Clan-Carrol married Miss Seymour. I was more useful than ever— 
then he died, and left me in his will, with the rest of the property, to his bro- 
ther ;—s0 then, as it was tirae for us all to turn serious, | became father con- 
fessor to the household,—and.,cellar-keeper—and msjor-domo—and just by way 
of pleasing them Romans, poor divils, and getting quit of the correspondence of 
a set of rapparees that were always writing to me about hills and debts, and other 
sublunary affairs, 1 made a sort of change upon my name, and called myself 
Father Theodosius Caroglio, instead of ‘Teddy O'Carrol. So, you see, if you 
don’t come and dine with us to-day, I'll consider it leaze-majesty against the 
memory of my friendship with your father.” 


} 





I could no longer resist his pressing invitation, and accordingly presented my- 
self at dinner-time at the house of Lord Clan-Carrol. . 
Lerd Clan-Carrol and the lady who sat beside him were so excessively like 
each other, that it was impossible to mistake their relationship. Both were 
| very tall and very thin ;—and the lady—Lady Lucinda O'Carrol—had that pecu- 
| liar expression which betrays the victims of deafness, even before you have made 
experiment of their defect. Father Caroglio introduced me with a long flourish 
of trumpets; and it was evident from the expression of his lordship, that I had 


** Her whole income is had a secret which he foolishly kept from me. He loved my sister. ‘Tueir| been the theme of conversation before my arrival. To my amazement, Lord 
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Cian-Carrol thought it necessary to make me a set speech, and tell me that he 
should never cease to feel grateful to me for being the means of his obtaining the 
Clan-Carrol title and estates. This I could by no means understand ; but, as 
Lady Lucinda caught some portions of his address, she perceived that I had ren- 
dered some wonderful service to the family, and treated me with all the conside- 
ration in her power. Unfortunately, her mode of showing this was by bestow- 
ing all her conversation upon me. I took her into dinner ; and, when we were 
just sitting down, there glided noiselessly into the room, and took ber place on my 
other side, a young lady with so much beauty, mingled with so much playful arch- 
ness in the expression of her face, that | was captivated with her appearance at 
once. She was never introduced on her entrance, but sat quietly down without 
saying a word. Caroglio’s liveliness seemed exhausted, and he was silent. His 
lordship, whu, to my humble apprehension, seemed little better than an idiot, 
devoured his food witheut wasting his breath in any other occupation, and the 
Lady Lucinda kept on in the same perpetual strain, without either attending to 
any thing I said, or giving me the opportunity of addressing my neighbour on the 
other side. If she had been Empress of Rome in the days of the most despotic 
of the Cesars, she could not have spoken of the city with a greater appearance 
ot being the proprietor of every part of it. 

“ And you are delighted, of course, with our cathedral of St. Peters—we are 
quite proud of it here —You are a Catholic of course {—ah, so I thought,” she 
eaid, never minding my denial ; * it’s the ouldest religion any where to be found, 
and we of the old blood ought to encourage it. Was your father a monk, Mr. 
Longkail?—oh, dear me, how shocked | am !—but your mother surely was a 
nun !—ah, that’s worse than the other. But there is something, I know, in the 
history of your parents. Father Theodosius was telling me of it before dinner. 
—What was it? do tell.” 

I excused myself from indulging in family gossip as well as I could. 

** What does he say, Father Ted?’ said Lady Lucinda. 

“Faith, it’s not very casy to make out what he says.—But he wants to know 
if you've heard lately from Sir Murtagh O'Neill?” 

“Do you know Sir Murtagh, Mr. Longtail? charming man, with such a deli- 
cious vuice.”’ 

‘*T haven’t the pleasure of his acquaintance.” 





accomplished—so lovely, and a Protestant! I resolved to banish if possible 
‘rom my recoliection the little girl who, I felt convinced, had only made so last- 
ing an impression by the romantic associations she awakened in my mind. 

I presented myself at the appointed place, and was shown into a room very 
plainly furnished, and so guarded froin the sun, as to be almost tou dark to see 
in it distinctly. 1 threw myself on a chair, and was waiting pa'iently for the en- 
trance of my unknown correspondent, when close at my side I heard the words, 
“ Signor, I am here.” 


“I turned round—and there, in the same dress as before, in the same meek 
attitude—stood Eulalie ! 

‘Eulalie!” | said, forgetting all my resolutions of forgetting her. ‘We 
have met at last. How anxiously I have looked forward to this meeting.” 

, i Have you, indeed! 1 am so happy when any one condescends to recol- 
ect me.” 

“Condescends! Ah! my dear Eulalie—you have no idea how often I have 
thought of you, and pictured to myself how beautiful you must be—for you re- 
member | have never seen your face yet.” 

*T believe I am not quite frightful. I have been into the world since I last 
saw vou—"tis a heartless place.” 

_ “It is, indeed—unless—that in it there are some who have the power of lov- 
ing—one heart, at least, Eulalie, witl be constant to ”°—— 

“How many?” 

T let go the hand T had taken when she said this, and wished at that moment 
I had not been quite so warm in my protestations. 

“You are right, Eulalie,” I said; “my heart is, indeed, devoted to a lady, 
80 sweet, so kind, so beautiful—I wish you knew her, Eulalie.” 

‘Ts she tall or little?” 

“ Just about your own height, I should think—but that detestable robe you 
wear hinders me from seeing whether you resemble her in any thing else.” 

“ Hush—the Lady Alice.” 

And the same tall majestic lady I had seen in London walked steadily into 
the room. ‘Though she had evidently worked herself up for some great exer- 
tion, she started when our eyes met. 





*» Ab! what does he say, Father Ted ?” 

**He says that the last time he saw Sir Murtagh was when he was on his 
way to Gretna Green with the ould grocer’s widdy I used to tell such queer 
tales about.”’ 

This piece of information had the delightful effect of making the old lady 
silent for a few minutes, which I took advantage of, and addressed myself to my 
beautiful neighbour. 

** Have you heard the adorable Torcelli in the newly licensed opera?’ I said. 

‘Not I. We hear nothing here. But that isn’t the information you want. 


Aren't you dying to have some one to join youina hearty laugh at this most 
absurd company ?”’ 


* Hush !” 

Oh, never fear my annt and uncle ;—and, as to Father Ted, he will be de- 
lighted to join us, if we promise not to include him among our butts.” 

** Come, then, let us laugh.” 

“Ay, but Lady Lucinda has eyes, though she has no ears. 
with lugubrious faces.” 

“* Well. Iam looking most edifyingly dismal. Who is your uncle’s niece?” 

“Meaning me? Oh! that has nothing to do with the ridiculous.” 

«Tt has a great deal to do with the interesting. None of them had the good 
feeling to introduce us.” 

** Let us do it now, then,”’ said my companion; “shall I begin? You must 
know that my naine here is Niece O’Carrol, and that I have a right to it—that | 
have not been here long, and am already heartily tired of it.” 

Lord Clan Carrol here interrupted our conversation 

‘T am not in the habit—am I, Ted !—of making long speeches. 
can't do it—can I, Ted t—at least I don't think I could if I tried. 
straight to the purpose is my way—isn't it, Ted O’Carrol? One thing at atime 
is my motto. So, you'll observe, I never speak at dinner-time—do I, ‘Teddy '— 
but after it, Tam avout to say afew words—but they shall be very few, and 
clear, and distinct—won't they, cousin Ted? I've been thinking all the time I 
was eating that Perigord pie—capital pie, wasn’t it, Teddy 1—what a con- 
foundedly handsume thing in you it was not to be my brother's son—I should 
never have forgiven you if you had—should I, Ted O’Carrol, you dumb beast? 
What an escape I made to be sure !—but as it is all owing to the late Clan-Car- 
rol having a daughter, why, all I can say is, Mr. Lonsdale—you have dropt your 
wine-glass, Niece O'Carrul—that I am particularly obliged to you for being the 
son of your father, and not my elder brother's—am I not, Ted?” 

“ Ye’ve great cause to be thankful, my lord,” said Father Theodosius, ‘and 
I’m glad you remember your obligations socorrectly. You will be happy to see 
Mr. Lonsdale as often as he will favour us with his company, and treat him in 


all respects as if he were your nephew, except by giving up the title and 
estates.” anita , 


“Oh yes—exactly—won't I, Teddy?” 

I bowed, and made all proper acknowledgments for this hospitable offer, and, 
with a glance to my right hand neighbour, assured his lordship [ should be de- 
lighted to join his family party as often as I could—and delighted, to be sure, | 
was. Day after day found me in the house of Lord Clan-Carrol, by the side of 
his niece—answering at random the questions of his lady sister, and enchanted 
beyond every thing with the good fortune which had introduced me to so lovely, 
and so exquisitely captivating a creature, as had taken up her dwelling among 
such unheard-of oddities. ‘The playfulness of her manners gradually abated— 
deep feeling occasionally showed itself on her expressive features—and I sighed 
pas-ionately for the time that [ might be intimate enough to enquire into the 
cause of her despondency, and, if possible, to alleviate it. In Lord Clan-Car- 
rol's family she was evidently neglected—they never even seemed to notice 
whether she was present or absent, and as to any one paying ber particular 
attention, it never seemed to enter into their imaginations that such a thing was 
possible. Even Father Caroglio was blind, or affected to be so. We were 
thrown so constantly together, that it is not surprising that a very few weeks 
saw us attached, devoted, affianced to each other. And all this time what had 
become of my romantic attachment to the invisible Eulaiie? Was she quite 
forgotten! I sometimes tried to persuade myself she was, but at times the 
image of her shrouded figure, with the very curious incidents with which ber 
recollection was connected, rose clearly before me, and I thought of her and the 
Lady Alice more than the Lady Adeline O'Carrol—such was the name of Lord 
Clan-Carrol’s niece—wuuld altogether have liked. At last I resulved to tell her 
the whole adventure, but a foolish fear of her ridicule kept me silent till it was 
too late to make the confession. How much misery kas been caused by absurd 
feelings of that kind! 

One day, when | was leaving the house, Father Caroglio beckoned on me to 
follow him, and led the way into the library. ‘There was something very mys- 
terious on his face, and I prepared for some intelligence extraordinary. 

* Well, then, Edward Lonsdale, my young friend,” he said, “I think the ould 
days are returuing on us, and there will be murder at the least, if not worse.” 

** Worse than murder!’ I said, in alarm. ‘ What do you mean!” 

““Why, that ye’re in love with that very slippery young angel, my lord's 
niece. Ye needn't deny it.” 

** Well, sir, why should I deny it?” 

«No reason in life that Ican see. Only, ye see, she’s a wild colt, and 
trouble ye at the breaking. She does exactly as she likes here; runs hither and 
thither—sometimes slips out fur hours ata time after you leave us—an’ lord 
only knows what it will all come to.” 

** | have been foolish,” I said. ‘*T ought to have spoken to Lord Clan-Varrol 
before, and told him how we were situated.” 

‘You had better tell the whole matter to me. My lord, poor devil—bene- 
dicte! amen! what a habit one gets into among you wild chaps of swearing '— 
My lord won't be a pin the wiser if you were to tell it him ti!l doomsday—and 
as to lady Lucinda, you would need to whisper your secret pretty loud betore ye 
made her understand you.”’ 

** Well then, will you inform them both in my name, that the Lady 
and I are engaged—and that I only wait the permission of my father to « 
her home to England?” 

“Certainly ; with all the pleasure in life—but aren't there others you had 
better consult—Sir Wilfred Seymour?” 

“Sir Wilfred has been kinder to me than a father. 
approval this very day.” 

* Well, if ye get his consent, I know ne other person that has any rig!' (0 in- 


terfere. So you may consider it a settled thing, and good luck to you,” sd so 
we parted 


We must laugh 


In fact, I 
No! short and 


will write and ask his 


On reaching home, a note was lying on my table. Jt was in a strat and, 
and I felt a presentiment there was something unusual contained init. | opened 
it. It ran in these words— 

“If Edward Lonsdale would render the heart of a mourner less! 
with fears and apprehensions, as the time of her leaving the world dra ear, | 
he will come to the Ursuline convent to-day at three o'clock, and e: » for | 
the English sister.” 

I resolved of course to go, and passed the intermediate time iu cor Ing 
who my correspondent could be. My thoughts recurred again and ag 


Lady Alice; a id Eulalie rose distinctly before me. What could thetr « eee 
be with Sir Wilfred Seymour? 


had lost his sister! It might, howe ver, be some «distant relation , en 1@> 
suspicions would come into my mind that the Lagy Alice had in ber 5 , 
« ’ ‘ . > a.” 
dearer to hin tha 1 a sister jut the whole budiness was covered w er 
ty : Ay . ' 
tainty. And Eulalic, who could she be? And Adeline, so gay, so sda!) 


el 


} 
He had himself given me to under-t he | 
| 


“Edward,” she said, ‘I have steeled my heart to the performance of a 
strange duty. Ere many months are past, the door that divides me from the 
world will have closed on me for ever. I have but one pang in leaving it—If 
Eulalie had but a home !” 

**Madam,” I said, * if you will intrust her to my care.” 

** But this is weakness,” continued the Lady Alice, without having heard my 
words. ‘I suffered so fearfully in my youth from a concealment of my real 
feelings; and one other whom I need not name to you, was an equal victim, 
that I resolve that Eulalie’s sufferings. if sufferings she is doomed to endure. 
shall not arise from the same cause. I have spoken of you to her so often; I 
have praised your character so highly ; your friend, Sir Wilfred Seymour, has 
joined me in these praises so heartily, that you have but to speak to make Eula- 
lie happy—and me contented.” 

I remained silent—thoughts of my engagement to Lady Adeline kept crowd- 
ing into my heart. 

* You speak not! You reject her! Eulalie, my poor Eulalie !” 

“Nay, stop, madam,” for Eulalie was resting her head on the shoulder of 
Lady Alice, and I could not ber to see her distress. ‘I shall soon be able to 
offer her the protection of a home, where one, whom I feel certain you would 
love, if you only knew her, will be a sister to her, and I—a brother ” 

* And who is that one—I” 

‘“* Mother, dear mother, ask him no questions,” said Eulalie ; ‘I am rejected, 
but I rejoice, | assure you, I rejuice in the rejection. Let me but speak to him 
a few minutes in private ” 

** Speak on,”’ said the lady Alice, ‘I will not listen.” 

Eulalie then tript across the room, and putting her arm into mine, led me to 
a recess in the apartment, and said to me in a whisper— 

* You have done well to break the Lady Alice's heart. by rejecting her dangh- 
ter's hand. But remember, by this, that you have ruined Sir Wilfred’s hopes, 
and opened fresh wounds in the breast of your father.” 

“Did they know of the Lady Alice’s intention?” 

“Yes; and approved of it. I have even been at Ellersby and seen your fa- 
ther.” 

“ Eulalie! Eulalie! will nothing move you to compassion. 
I love another.” 

** But that other does not love you better than I do. 
line O'Carrol.” 

“ You amaze me, Eulalie. 
to my father.” 

‘A Protestant! and so am I.” 

«What! in these habits?” 








I have told you 
I know the Lady Ade- 


She is a Protestant, and, so far, will be pleasing 


be useful to my mother?” 


«The Lady Adeline has my promise."’ 
“ And so have I. 


you preferred to poor Eulalie ” 
**T do not deny it. But why torment tne with all these questions ?” 
* For this reason. 
fication she inflicts upon herself, has resolved finally to abandon the world next 
Easter. 
Christmas of each year. 


calls beauty. 
** You torture me, Eulalie. I am true to another.” 
‘* What if that other were to absolve you from your vows?” 
‘‘Tmpossible! she is too pure and noble.” 
“ But she does absolve you! J tell you so.” 
“ And who are you? You have never even told me your name yet.” 


“My name will shortly be the Lady Eulalie Lonsdale of Etlersby.” 
** The devil it will !” 
** Hush ! 


fuse a pretty—amiable—affectionate—young creature like me. 


ridiculous constancy has tempted you to reject.” 


She threw back her hvod as she spoke, and archly smiling at my surprise, 
saw before me the Lady Adeline! 


* You'll tell my lady mother you'll consent, won’t you?” she whispered. 


“Yes, surely, certainly—tut how, in Heaven’s name—how comes this !” 
** Very sitnply. 


now I've no time for farther questionings. 
rest, and I promise to trouble you with no more disguises.” 


—~——_—. 
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shoulders, and sighing, said, * 1 may not see it finished, but my children will, and 
you may please to add my name to your list of subscribers.” The young people 
exhibited a mingled expression of joy and sorrow, and when! with them strove 
to dispe! the cloud that seemed to hang over their father’s mind, he smiled, bade 
me be sure to see that the whole work should be punctually delivered, and took 
his leave. ‘The solemnity of his manner I could not forget for several days; I 
often thought that neither might I see the work completed, but at length I ex- 
claimed ** my sons may.” And now that another volume, both of my Jilustre- 
tions and of my Biographies, is finished, my trust in Providence is augmented, 
and I cannot but hope that myself and my family together may be permitted to 
see the completion of my labours. * * 

*] look forward to the summer of 1838 with an anxious hope that I may then 
be able to present you with the last plate of my Illustrations, and the concluding 
volume of my Biographies. ‘To render these volumes as complete as possible, 
T intend to undertake a journey to the southern and western limits of the Union, 
with the view of obtaining a more accurate knowledge of the birds of those re- 
mote and scarcely inhabited regions.”’ 

May he and his family live to witness the successful completion of a life’e 
devoted labour, and to receive the congratulations of all, whether they be men of 
science, who will welcome such an additiun to their stores, with praise and ad- 
miration; or merely those plain honest-hearted people, who say “ Amen” te 
every noble and sincere effort of conception and fulfilment, in whatever cause or 
calling it be put forth. 

If the drawings of these “ Birds of America,” as far as the work has hitherto 
gone, deserve the high praise of having progressively improved in execution, we 
may say as much of the letter-press, by which they are illustrated, having found 
hie third volume more sustained in its interest than either of its predecessors. 
It is devoted to the Water Birds,—if not in their form and colour, at least ia 
their habitations, the must picturesque of all the feathered tribe; and we can 
well conceive with what pleasure Audubon set himself to hunt out their bleak 
dwelling-places, on the rocky coasts of Labrador, or to surprise them where 
they lay hid in the rich, steaming creeks of the Floridas; to say nothing of the 
all-powerful motive, which makes him say pleasantly in speaking of some whole- 
sale sport ,— 

‘You must try to excuse these murders, which in truth might not have been 
so numerous, had I not thought of you quite as often while on the Florida Keys, 
with a burning sun over my head, and my body cozing at every pore, as I de 
now-while peaceably scratching my paper with en iron-pen, in one of the com- 
we and quite cool houses of the most beautiful of all the cities of old Scot- 
land ” 

Were but thews and sinews conformable, and time and circumstances aiding, 
we should like nothing better than to bear company with him in one of these 
wild expeditions. But that is impossible. The next best thing then, is to 
ramble through his volume; and that we mean to de, without method or order, 
just as our fancy leads us, here lighting on a family group of birds, there upon a 
sporting anecdote, in another place on some scene or passage. which gives us a 





say In passing, as much tresher and more to the life, than those to be met with 
elsewhere, as are the author’s breathing. flying. brooding delineations of his 
birds, superior to the formal idiotic looking creatures, drawn from the specimens 
which have long exchanged their native haunts of wood and stroam for the dim 
glass cases, and dead-grass and dry-stick landscapes ef a museum. 

Here, to begin our ramble, is pleasant justice done to a bird, by the wisdom 
of ages rated a fool, but by our author much esteemed ; but then this is a ** Ca- 
nada Guose ; ” she here appears graceful as well as intelligent :-— 

** Suppose all to be peace and quiet around the fond pair, and the female to he 
sitting in security upon her eggs. The nest is placed near the bank of a noble 
streain or lake ; the clear sky is spread over the scene, the bright beams glitter 
on the waters, and a thousand odorous flowers give beauty to the swamp which 
of late was so dismal. The gander passes to and fro over the liquid element, 











* Ay ; would you debar me from assuming the only dress that enables me to 


My mother, whose grief grows heavier every new morti- 


After that she will not even see me, unless for a few days at the 


I never thought you could be such a simpleton, Edward, as to re- | ture. 


Look here, 
now, [ am going to lift up the hood and show you what a galaxy of charms your 


moving as if lord of the waters ; now he inclines his head with a graceful curve, 
now sips to quench his thirst; and, as noontide has arrived, he paddles his way 
towards the shore, tu relieve for a while his affectionate and patient consort. 
The lisping sounds of their offspring are heard through the shell; their little: 
bills have formed a breach in the closing walls; full of life, and bedecked with 
beauty, they come forth, with tottering steps and downy covering. ‘Tdéward the 
water they now follow their careful parent, they reach the border of the stream, 
their mother already floats on the loved element, one after another launches 
forth, and now the flock glides gently along. What a beautiful sight! Close 
by the grassy margin, the mother slowly leads her innocent younglings; to one 
she shows the seed of the floating grass, to another points out the crawling slug. 
Her careful eye watches the cruel turtle, the garfish, and the pike, that are 
lurking for their prey, and, with head inclined, she glances upwards to the eagle 
or the gull that are hovering over the water in search ef food. A ferocious bird 
dashes at her young ones; she instantly plunges beneath the surface, and, in the 
, twinkling of an eye, her brood disappear after her; now they are among the 
| thick rushes, with nothing above water but their little bills. The mother is 


Do you deny that till you came to Rome there was no one | marching towards the land, having lisped tu her brood in accents so gentle that 


none but they and her mate can understand their import, and all are safely lodged 
under cover until the disappointed eagle or gull bears away.” 

A few pages further, we catch a fish of singular delicacy and discretion, the 
** American Sun Perch ”’— 


‘The rushing stream boils and gurgles as it forces its way over the obstacles 


She is anxious to see ine happy before that time, and | presented by its bed, the craggy points, large stones, and logs that are strewn 
thinks no one is so likely to render me so as the son of Edward Lonsdale. | along the bottom. 


And yet you reject me, though I have wealth and rank, and what the world vation to the litle things, whose eyes are ever anxiously watching their favourite 


Every one of these proves a place of rest, safety and obser- 


prey asit passes, ‘There an unfortunate moth, swept along by the current, 
labours in vain to extricate itself from the treacherous element ; its body, in- 
deed, at intervals, rises a little above the surface, but its broad wings, now wet 
and heavy, bear it down again to the water. The Sunfish has marked it, and as 
it passes his retreat, he darts towards it, with twenty of his fellows, all eager to 
seize the prize. ‘The swiftest swallows it ina moment, and all immediately 
| return to their lurking places, where they fancy themselves secure. But, alas, 
| the Sunfish is no more without enemies than the moth, or any other living crea- 
So has Nature determined, evidently to promote prudence and industry, 
without which none can reap the full advantage of life. * * 

‘The Sun Perch, wherever found, seems to give a decided preference to 
sandy, gravelly, or rocky beds of streams, avoiding those of which the bottom is 
muddy. At the period of depositing their eggs, this preference is still more ap- 
parent. The little creature is then seen swimming rapidly over shallows, the 

| bed of which is mostly formed of fine gravel, when after a while it is observed 
| to poise itself and gradually sink to the bottom, where with its fin it pushes 


My mother’s convent name is Sister Alice; my own name | aside the sand to the extent of eight or ten inches, thus forming a circular cavity. 
is Adeline Eulalie O’Carrol—Sir Wilfred Seymour is my uncle—but hush! just | In a few days a little ridge is thus raised around, and in the cleared area the 
Come and set my mother’s heart at | Toe is deposited. 


By wading carefully over the extent of the place, a person 
| may count forty, fifty, or more of these beds, some within a few feet of each 
| other, and some several yards apart. Instead of abandoning its spawn, as others 
of the family are wunt to do, this little fish keeps guard over it with all the care 
| of asitting bird. You observe it poised over the bed, watching the objects 
| around. Should the rotten leaf of a tree,a piece of wood, or any other sub- 
| stance, happen to be rolled over the border of the bed, the Sunfish carefully 


It is just twe!ve months since we took a long and delightful journey ia com- | femoves it, holding the obnoxious matter in its mouth, and dropping it over the 


| pany with the wild woudsiman ; and we remeinber well, that as we listened to et of pi ( 
may | his eager and enthusiastic talk of birds, ** their habits and manners,” we grew to | the little sunny, and observed that at this period it will not seize on any kind of 


margin. Having many times witnessed this act of prudence and cleanliness in 


feel and to think of them as if they had been * Christian folk,” so strong was the bait, I took into my head one fair afternoon to make a few experiments for the 


| power of knowledge directly derived from nature! 


Here we are once again in| Purpose of judging how far its instinct or reason might induce it to act when 


his company, and once azain we have to congratulate him on the progress he has | disturbed or harassed. 


made in bringing his magnificent work before the world. 
the introduction to this third volume, that would enlist our sympathies, had we 
now to make his acquaintance for the first time :— 


“Ten years have now elapsed since the first number of my Illustrations of 
At that period I calculated that the | 


the Birds of America made its appearance. 
| engravers would take sixteen years in accumplishing their task; and this ] 
announced in my prospectus, and talked of to my friends. Of the latter not a 


| My country. 


| defray the necessary expenses. Yet never did J seriously think of abandoning 
| the cherished object of my hopes. 

engraver, I had not a single subscriber. * * 
* Having made arrangements for meeting the first difficulties, I turned my 


pages of my juournals the scattered notes which referred to the habits of the 
birds represented by them. 1 worked early and late. * * Number after namber 


rica 


* Cénvinced, from a careful comparison of the plates, that at least there had 


been no falling off in the execution. I looked forward with confilence to the 
termination of the next four years’ labour. Time passed on, and J returned 
from the furests and wilds of the western wurld to congratulate my friend Havell, 
just when the last plate of the second volume was fl ished. 

" * About thattime, a nobleman c+lled upon me with his family, and requested 
ne to show them some of the original drawings, which | did withthe more 
pleasure that my Visitors possessed a knowledge of Ornitiology. in the course 
of our conversation, | was asked bow long it might be uot | the work should be 
finished. WhenI mentioned cight years more, the nobleman shrugged up his 


There are passages in | 


NSE 


** Provided with a fine fishing-line, and such insects as I knew were relished 


| by this fish, I reached a sand-har covered by about one foot of water, where I 
| had previously seen many deposits, 


Approaching the nearest to the shore with 
great care, | baited my book with a living ground worm, the greater part of 
which was left at liberty to writhe as it pleased, and throwing the line up the 


stream, managed it so that at last it passed over the border of the nest, when I 


allowed it to remain on the bottom. The fish, I perceived, had marked me, and 


Adeline | single individual seemed to have the least hope of my success, and several | @% the worm intruded on its premises, he swam to the farther side, there poised 
carry | strongly advised me to abandon my plans, dispose uf my drawings, and return to himself fora few moments, then approached the worm, and carried it in his 

I listened with attention to all that was urged on the subject, and | 

| often felt deeply depressed, for | was well aware of many of the difficulties to | 
| be surmounted, and perceived that no small sum of money would be required to | 


mouth over the side next to me, with a care and gentleness so very remarkable 
as to affurd ine much surprise. I repeated the experiment six or seven times, 
and always with the same result. Then changing the bait, I employed a young 
grasshopper, which I floated into the egg-bed. ‘The insect was removed, as the 


When I delivered the first drawings to the | Worm had been, and two attempts to hook the fish proved unsuccessful. I now 


| threw my line with the hook bare, and managed aa before. 
| quite alarmed. 


o ' 
| attention to the improvement of my drawings, aud began to collect from the 


The sunny appeared 
It swam to one side, then to another, in rapid succession, and 
seemed to entertain a fear that the removal of the suspicious object might prove 
extremely dangerous to it. Yet it gradually approached the hook, took it deli- 


| cately up, and the next instant dropped it over the edge of the bed.” 
appeared in regular succession, until, at the end of four years of anxiety, my | 


ssed | engraver, Mr. Havell, presented me with the first volume of the Birds.uof Ame- | now, we never knew that there was contraband as well as fair trading in the 


But we wil leave birds and fish for awhile, and come to “humans.” Till 


sport of bird-nesting Certainly Audubon manages to make a most scoundrelly 
picture of the * Ezgers of Labrador.” 

** See you shallop shyly sailing along ;—she sneaks like a thief, wishing as it 
were tu shun the very light of heaven. Under the lea of every rocky isle some 
une at the tiller steers her course. Were his trede an honest one, he would 
not think of biding tis back behind the terrific rocks that seem to have been 
placed there as 4 resertto the myraids of birds that annually visit this desolate 
region of the earth, for the purpose of rearing their young, at a distance from 
all disturbers of their peave. How unkke the open, the hold, the honest 
maciner, whose face nerds no mask, who scorus to skulk under any circum- 
stances! The vessel herself is a abalby thing:—her sails are patched with 


picture of the hearty, rough, hospitable life of the back woods ; a picture, we may 
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stolen pieces of better canvass, 
on some inhospitable ccast, and have been } ; 
wretches before us. Look at her again ;—ler sides are neither painted, nor 
even pitched; no—they are daubed over, plastered and patched with stripes of 
seal-skins, laid along the seams. Her deck never has been washed or sanded ; 
her hold—for no cabin has she,—though at present empty, sends forth an odour 
pestilential as that of a charnel-house. The crew, eight in number, lie sleeping 


plundered, perhaps murdered, by the 


at the foot of their tottering mast, regardless of the repairs needed in every | 


t of igging. * * * 
ne tesa ihe filthy thing; The afternoon is half over. Her crew have 
thrown their boat overboard ; they enter and seat themselves, each with a rusty 
gun. One of them skull the skiff towards an island for a century past the 
breeding place of myriads of Guillemots, which are now to be laid under con- 
tribution. At the approach of the vile thieves, clouds of birds rise from the 
rock and fill the air around, wheeling and screaming over their enemies. Yet 
thousands remain in an erect posture, each covering its single egg, the hope of 
both parents. The reports of several muskets loaded with heavy shot are now 
heard, while several dead and wounded birds fall heavily on the rock or into 
the water. Instantly all the sitting birds rise, and fly off, affrighted, to their 
companions above, and hover in dismay over their assassins, who walk forward 
exulting and with their shouts mingling oaths and execrations. [ook at them! 
See how they crush the chick within its shell, how they trample on every egg 
in their way with their huge and clumsy boots. Onward they go, and when they 
leave the isle, not an egg that they can find is leftentire. ‘The dead birds they 
collect and carry to their boat. Now they have regained their filthy shallop ; 
they strip the birds by a single jerk of their feathery apparel, while the flesh is 
yet warm, and throw them on some coals, where in a short time they are broiled. 
The rum is produced when the guillemots are fit for eating, and after stufling 
themselves with this oily fare, and enjoying the pleasure of beastly intoxication, 
over they tumble on the deck of their crazed craft, where they pass the short 
hours of night in turbid slumber. * * * _ 

“ With a bark nearly half filled with fresh eggs they proceed to the principal 
rock, that on which they first landed. But what is their surprise when they find 
others there helping themselves as industriously as they can! In boiling rage 
they charge their guns and ply their oars. Landing on the rock, they run up to 
the Eggers, who, like themselves, are desperadoes. The first question is a 
discharge of musketry, the answer another. Now, man to man, they fight 
like tigers. One is carried to his boat with a fractured skull, another limps 
with a shot in his leg, anda third feels how many of his teeth have been driven 
through the hole in his cheek. At last, however, the quarrel is settled; the 
booty is to be equally divided ; and now see them all drinking together. Oaths 


the owners of which have probably been stranded of their language beget reverence in my heart. 


and curses and filthy jokes are all that you hear; but see, stuffed with food, | 


and reeling with drink, down they drop one by one; groans and execrations 
from the wounded mingie with the snorings of the heavy sleepers. ‘There let 
the brutes lie. 

‘* Again it is drawn, but no one stirs. The sunis high; one by one they 
open their heavy eyes, stretch their limbs, yawn, and raise themselves from the 
deck. But see, here comes a goodly company. A bundred honest fishermen, 
who for months past have fed on salt-meat, have felt a desire to procure some 
eggs. 
oars. Each buoyant bark displays the flag of its nation. No weapons do they 
bring, nor any thing that can be used as such save their oars and fists. Cleanly 
clad in Sunday attire, they arrive at the desired spot, and at once prepare to 
ascend tlie rock. 
and bludgeons, bid defiance to the fishermen. 
the parties. 
trigger, and av unfortunate sailor is seen toreel in agony. ‘Three loud cheers 
fill the air. All at once rush on the malefactors; a horrid fight ensues, the 
result of which is, that every Egger is left on the rock beaten and bruised. 
Too frequently the fishermen man their boats, row to the shallops, and break 
every egg in the hold.” 

Let us, however, part from Audubon in pleasant company ; here he is at a 
woodinan’s hut in Kentucky, bent on ** Coon hunting” :— 

** All is now in a bustle within and without ; a servant lights a torch, and off 
we march to the woods. ‘ Don’t mind the boys, my dear sir,’ says the woods- 
man, * follow me close, for the ground is covered with logs, and the grape vines 
hang every-where across.” ‘Toby, hold upthe light, man, or we’ll never see 
the gullies.’ * Trail your gun, sir, as General Clarke used to say,—not so, but 
this way—that’s it; now then, no danger you see; no fear of snakes, poor 
things! They are stiff enough, I'll be bound. The dogs have treed one. 


A few angry words pass between 


‘Toby, you old fool, why don’t you turn to the right—not so much there—go a | 


head, and give us light—What’s that !—-Who’s there :—Ah, you young rascals ! 
you've played usa trick, have you. It’s a!l well enough, but now, just keep be- 
hind, or I’il,’ and in fact, the boys, with eyes good enough to see in the dark, 
although not quite so well as an Owl’s, had cut directly across the dogs, which 
had surprised a racoon on the ground and bayed it, until the lads knocked 
it on the head. ‘Seek him, boys,’ cries the hunter.—'The dogs, putting their 
noses to the ground, pushed off at a good rate, 
the creek,’ says Toby. 
sure ! 





What woods, to be 
Weare now in alow 


On towards it therefore we push. 
No gentleman’s park this, I assure you, Reader. 


| merit of their music, from the wretchedness of its performers ; for incomparabl y 
| better judges than myself tell me, that many of the native airs are expressive 


Gallantly their boats advance, impelled by the regular pull of their jong | 


Most ancient and ill-used peo- 
| ple! it is some comfort to see their ashes undisturbed in a country where they 
have suffered so much. I often visit this cemetery by clear moonlight, when 
the many tombs contrast their foreground splendidly with the blue amphitheatre 
of hills above ; and here, as if the ground inspired my memory, 1 can vividly | 
recollect the brightest passages of that prophet-poet Isaiah, who painted futu- 
rity like a present scene. 
Fifteen years ago I applied with some earnestness, to the Hebrew language ; 
| but my knowledge of it is now so much decayed by disuse, that I could only 
| transcribe some of the inscriptions in this cemetery, whilst imperfectly under- 
standing them. I can make out that some of the tombs are those of martyrs 
who suffered for the Jewish faith, and I think it is indicated that they suffered 
death by fire. I got a Jew, who speaks a sort of English, to translate them for 
me, and he agreed with me that one of the epitaphs conveys that meaning. 
But the Jew’s English version is scarcely more intelligible than the original 
Hebrew ; I can perceive, however, that these epitaphs are all in verse, and even 
in rhyme.* 
Neither the Moors nor Jews wear black in token of mourning for the dead : 
but the latter always attend funerals in their worst attire, to denote their grief. 
The Jewish men weep plentifully at interments. The women sometimes attend 


| 








them ; but not always. When they do, you may be sure their grief is not silent. | 


| 


A discourse, long or short in proportion to the importance of the deceased, is | 
preached at some little distance from the grave; prayers are chanted ; and 
collections are made for the poor. One extraordinary superstitious custom still | 
remains. When a man dies, they believe that the devil stands in ambush before | 
the house, in order to get possession of the corps on its way to its last abode. As 

| the rabbis, however, surround it all the way to interment, his infernal majesty is | 
cowed by their preseace ; but still he follows the procession, in hopes of finding 
some favourable opportunity, or of slipping intu the grave along with the defunct. 
When the body, therefore, is near the opened grave, the bearers suddenly retreat | 
with it to a certain distance, and a rabbi attending them throws some gold 
pieces as far as he can in different directions. ‘The devil, who is by this time 
either in the grave or near it, is tempted by his avarace to go and pick up the 
money ; and whilst he is thus employed, the corpse is hurried back to the tomb, 
and earth thrown over it. One day that I talked about this custom to a Moor, 
who bas a bigoted hatred of the peor Israelites, I asked him if it was not unlike 
a Jew to throw away his money! “Ah, yes,” he said; “but it is very like a 
Jew to cheat the devil.” In the burials of females this scattering of money is 
never practised: Satan, it is alleged, has trouble enough upon his hands to wish 
getting hold of a woman. 

On certain days families go out to weep over the tombs of their parents. 

To start a livelier subject than tombs and epitaphs—I have transcribed for 





you a few Algerine melodies. I expressed to you a mean opinion of the native 
music, and if you heard it fiddled and flageoleted by the minstrels here, I think 
you would not blame me for fastidiousness. ‘They certainly execute their tunes 
like executioners. At the same time, I imagine I have undervalued the intrinsic 


and pleasing. Madame de Verger says so, and such is the opinion also of my 
inspired and valued friend, the Chevalier Neukomm, whom I have met at Algiers. 
Of all happy incidents, that which I least expected in Africa was to meet this 


| great man—the nephew of Haydn, worthy of his uncle—the composer whose 


The Eggers, now numbering a dozen, all armed with guns | 
One of the Eggers, still under the influence of drink, pulls his | 


| racteristic. 


touches on the organ are poetry and religion put into sound. He has crossed 
the Mediterranean merely to visit his friends the De Vergers. Cvlonel De 
Verger called on me the other day, bringing the Neukomm with him; I need 
not tell you how I greeted him—we talked about Algerine music, and he told 
me that he found something in it which he liked for being natural and cha- 
I said, ** You surprise me, Chevalier; then | suppose you can 
admire even our Highland bagpipes?’ * Nay,” said Neukomm, * don’t despise 


} your native pibrochs; they have in them the stirrings of rude but strong 


} 


nature. When you traverse a Highland glen you must not expect the breath of 
roses, but must be contented with tke smell of heath: in like manner, even 
Highland music has its rude, wild charms.” 

Well, upon reflection, his words see:ned to confirm me in the opinion that the 
greatest artists are the ablest discoverers of merit, be it ever so rude and faint, 
in works of art. Our poets, Scott and Gray, could discover genius in barbarous 
ballads that had eluded the obtuseness of common critics. Our sculptor Flaxman 
walked among the uncouth statuary of old English cathedrals, where defects of 
drawing and proportion are obvious to the eyes of a child. 





* Since returning to England,! applied te Mr. Hurwitz, Professor of Hebrew in 
the Lendon University, to translate the epitaphs which I brought home, amd he very 
kindly took the trouble to do so. He te!'s me the style is modern, or corrupted, 
Hebrew, which has its difficulties to the best Hebrew scholar. 

1. Epitaph on a Female. 
Call forth the lamenting women (a) to prepare a mourning, and to weep over the 


| graceful and lovely lady (6) who was smitten with the plague in the day of anger, 


| and descended into the lonely grave through the wrath (of God). 
* Master, they're making for | 


flat; the soil thinly covers the hard clay; nothing but beech trees hereabouts, | 


unless now and then a maple. Hang the limbs! say I—hang the supple-jacks 
too—here I am, fast by the neck—cut it with your knife. My knee has had a 
tremendous rub against a log—now, my foot is jammed between two roots—and 
here I stick. ‘'Toby, come back, don’t you know the stranger is not up to the 
wovods. Halloo, Toby, Toby!’ There I stood perfectly shackled, the hunter 
laughing heartily, and the lads glad of an opportunity of slipping off. ‘Toby 
arrived, and held the torch near the ground, on which the hunter, cutting one of 
the roots with his hatchet. set me free. ‘ Are you hurt, Sir?’—no, not in the 
least. Off we start again. The boys had got up with the dogs, which were 
baying a Racoon in a small puddle. We soon joined them with the light. 
‘ Now, stranger! watch and see! The Racoon was all but swimming, and yet 
had hold of the bottom of the pool with his feet. The glare of the lighted torch 
was doubtless distressing to him; his coat was ruilled, and his rounded tail 
seemed thrice its ordinary size, his eyes shone like emeralds ; with foaming jaws 
he watched the dogs, ready to seize each by the snout if it came within reach 
They kept him busy for several minutes; the water became thick with mud ; 


| 
| 


She buried ber 
husband afier the death of her hnshand (c). She was of fair form end stature— 
agreeable in her deeds to those who knew her. U 
consort of the Rabbi Joseph, of the family Buleis. Inthe month Siven (d),in the 
year of the creation 5517, her blameless soul ascended to the highest heaven. 
Il. Ona Yeung Man. 

(This is) the tombstone of a lovely, upright, and worthy young man—Joseph, the 
Levite, of blessed memory, who was slain for no crime, butin consequence of false 
imputations raised against him and his seven companions, who were all killed with 


him on the same day, on account of an unjust sentence that was pronounced against | 
May God, in his mercy, avenge them | 


them by his enemies concerning something. 
and the innocent blood which was shed in the land. 

Be amazed, ye heavens, at this! 
to an untimely end! Woe to the eyes that have seen this, and woe to the ears 
that hear this! On the 4th day of T'ammuz (e), in the year of the world 5500, their 
souls went into the upper Paradise, where they will find rest. 


Crown of the Law! faithful Judge !—the crown is fallen from our heads. 

Woe unto us that we have sinned! ‘ 

The tombstone of the sage, the perfect, the distinguished Judge, the holy Rabbi, 
who was slain forthe sanctiication of the law (f)—our instructor and rabbi, Isaac. 
The memory of the holy and just be blessed! Learninz weeps over him, and sheds 
the bitter tear. With wailing she reproaches reckless, faithless Time (for being) 


, the perpetrator of a wicked deed:—‘* How durst thou pluck up a monument so fair ?! 


his coat now hung dripping, and his draggled tail lay floating on the surface. His | 


guttural growlings, in place of intimidating his assailants, excited them the more; 
and they very unceremonious!y closed upon him, curs as they were, and without 
the breeding of gentle dogs. One seized him by the rump and tugged, but was 
soon forced to Jet go: another stuck to his side, but soon taking a better directed 
bite of his muzzle than another dog had just done of its tail, coon made him 
yelp, and pitiful were the cries of luckless Tyke. The Racoon would not let go, 
butin the meantime the other dogs seized him fast, and worried him to death, 
yet to the last he held by his antogonist’s snout. Knocked on the head by an 
axe, he lay gasping his last breatin, and the heaving of his chest was painful to 
see. The hunters stood gazing at him in the pool, while all around was, by the 
flare of the torch, rendered trebly dark and dismal. 
skilful painter. 

** We had now two coons whose furs were worth two quarters of a dollar, ani 
whose bodies, which I must not forget, as Toby informed us, would produce 
two more. * What now!’ [ asked—* What now,’ quoth the father, ‘why go 
after more, to be sure.’ So we did, the dogs ahead, and I far behind. Ina 
short time the curs treed another, and when we caine up, we found them seated 
on their haunches, looking upwards, and barking. The hunters now employed 
their axes, and sent the chips about at such a rate that one of them coming in 
contact with my cheek marked it so, that a week after several of my friends 
asked me where in the name of wonder, I had got that black eye. At length 
the tree began to crack, and slowly leaning to one side, the heavy mass ewung 
rustling through the air, and fell to the earth with a crash. an 
that was surprised here, but three—aye, three of them, one 
than the rest, leaped fairly from the main top 
The other two stuck to the hollow of a branch, from which they were soon 
driven by one of the dogs. Tyke and Lion, having nosed the cunning old one, 
scampered after him, not mouthing like the well-trained hounds of our southern 
fox hunters, but yelling like furies. ‘The hunter's sons attacked those on the 
tree, while the woodman and J, preceded by Toby, made after the other; and 
busy enough we all were. Our animal was of extraordinary size, and, alter 
some parley, a rifle ball was sent through his brain. He reeled once only,— 
next moinent he lay dead. ‘The rest were dispatched by the axe and by the 


pom a shot in those days was tuo valuable to be spent when it could be 
saved. 


skin.” 


It was a good scene for a 


It was not one coon 
of which, more crafty 
while the tree was staggering. 


ee 
LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
By Thomas Campbell.—[ Continued from the last Albion) 
Letrer xu. 

I cannot say that my friends the Israelites are so free from verbosity as the 
Moors in their sepu!chral inscriptions; yet still I am glad that the conquerors 
have spared them. Farther weat from Bab-el-Oued than the demolished Moor- 
ish tombs, and happily out of the line of the great road, lies the Jewess ceme- 
tery. It has neither flowers nor trees; but it is, to my taste, a picturesque and 
interesting place: it contains, I should think, though I cannot say I have 
reckoned them, huudreds of graves, covered with large slabs of pure white mar- 
ble, with the Hebrew character beautifully engraven and cvoloured black, and 
here and there surmounted by sculptured hands, denoting the tombs of rabbis. 
i need not apologize to you tor iny interest in the Hebrews ; the very characters 


| house, in the yewr 5145, the 14th day of the month Kislay. 
| dant mercy and gréat kindness, gather her soul in Paradise, with other righteous 


It could procure a deer, and therefore was worth more than a coon’s | 


; to see the dead properly interred, 


There is,indeed, a time to unroot a plant anda time to plant it (¢). How shall we 
drink the bitter cup,or how couldst thou give it to so pious a man, whose mental 
taste was sweet, like honey and manna—whose extensive wisdom was as. that of 
Asaph and Hymin (h) ?” " 

He was renuwned amongst those who possess wisdom and knowledge, filled the 
chair of instruction, and judged a people not forsaken (i). Noble-minded, generous, 
and merciful, he often shed agonizing tears for his congregation, whose sorrows | 
touched his feeling heart as if they were his own; for they (the people) had been 
delivered over to destruction as the destruction of Shalman. At last the enemy | 
spread the net for him, and smote him with the well-known scourge of his tongue, 
and tore his neck with the sword. Isaac, of the family of Abulchir, wa3 his signa- 
ture. On the 28th day of the month Ziv his soul departed to enjoy the bliss which | 
God had prepared for him. 


IV. : 

The tombstone of the worthy, esteemed, charitable, pious, and wise Rabbi Jacob 
Zeror. He rested in glory inthe month Nisan (j), 5300. . 
The stone upon this grave awakens a weeping and a bitter lamentation for a man 
of a noble and honourable mind, How beautiful and glorious were his works! 
Faithful in his dealings, of the strictest integrity, a great benefactor to the poor of | 
his congregation, a shield to his numerous offspring, the crown of a good name; | 
treasurer, at first, to the Society (denominated) Nos’ai Mittah (k), and at last their | 
associate ; of aholy family, his good name being well known in the cities. And after 
all his endeavours in this worl’, there arose against him the sons of Belial, and 
raised a falso imputation against him, for which he was condemned to die an uncom- | 
mon death. At the hearing of this the ears tingle, and the eyes that saw it weep | 
blood. Be amazed at this, ye heavens! How they have shed the blood of a 
righteous man,on account of the wickedness and falsehood of his accusers! His 
bones will seek vengeance before God, who dwells on high. As for him, he is gone 
to Paradise, to dwell in the dew of light. May his soul be tied in the bundle of life! | 


This stone cries as a woman that bringeth forth her first child to all that pass to 
and fro, saying thus:—“* A as! all ye that fear God, raise a lamentation with a bit- 
terheart. Put on sackcloth instead of costly garments for the death of R. Abram, | 
of the family Leon, who was an upright and glorious man. He departed this life on | 
the 14th of Kislay, in the year 5441, in a ruin anda burning fire.” ! 

VI. 

Alas! all ye virtuous women, come to mourn for Sarah, and to weep for her. 
She was the wife of R. Abram, of the family Leon. She died in the ruin of her own 
May God, in his abun- 


women ! 
(*) Women whose business was to raise cries of lamentation over the dead. 
(6) Literally,a graceful chamois, or wild goat; a form of endearment among the | 
Israelites here, however uncouth it may seem to us. It reminds me of a compliment | 
| paid to the ladies of England by a mulatto servant whom I hired at Algiers, after 
| my faithful Kabyle left me to reiurn to his native mountains. My mulatto—a cune | 
ning, flattering knave, had been in England, and could speak the language. “ Ah, | 
mystar,’ he used to say, “* show me de land like London fur good cheese and porter. | 
And den de English ladies—dey are all like she-goats,”—he meant Goddesses. } 
af) lhat is, she had the two-fold calamity of being deprived of her husband and | 
children. } 
(d) The third month of the Jewish ecclesiastical year. 
(e) The fourth month of the year. 
(f) That is, he fella martyr to his religion. 
(g) This line Mr, Hurwitz thinks was introduced merely for the sake of the 
rhyme. ; 
(hk) Names of twocelebrated Leyites. 1 Chron. vi. 18: v, 24. 
(i) Jeremish xi. 5 
(3) Name of the first month of the ecx 
and April. 
(k) ‘Phatis,the carriers of the bier—a society, I suppose, w 


Ps. Ixxiiii. 88. 
lesiastical year, corresponding with Mareh 


hose business it was 


ee 


Hannah her name was called, the | 


| 








| 


| 


A surface critic | 








How have the righteous thus ceased, and come | 


| 











would have derided those inonuments; but Flaxman’s eye penetrated beyond 


their shade into their spirit—he divined what the sculptor had meant, and 
discovered tender and sublime expression. 
The words are not even an attempt at poetry—but mere nonsense verses to 
| point out the measure. 


I send you a few native airs, 


Moderato. 


and entwine 


Give mero - ses, 
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Nore.—Since my return to England, I gave the above airs to a friend who is 
a thorough master both of the science and history of music ; he has set them to 
European accompaniments. Though Madame de Verger had the goodness to 
tran scribe these tunes for me, I never had the good fortune to hear her sing or 
play them, and could judge of them only as they were performed on the wretched 
native instruments. But when my friend A had set a bass to them, and 
played them on the piano-forte, I could at once discern that they are not 
without beauty. 
the first order. 





My friend says, in a note to me, ‘* You must have misunderstood what Madame | 
Bad execution might obscure it to your ear, 


de Verger said about the rhythm. 
but it could not to hers. 
in rhythm.” 

“The Arabians,” my friend adds, ‘* never had harmony ir theirmusic. They 
doubled their instraments and voices, and sang and played in octaves; but of 
that which constitutes the charm of modern composition, they seem to have 
been as ignorant as the Greeks. 


No. 4, however, it is a little faulty, strictly speaking, 


** There is a remarkable resemblance between the Arabian and modern scales, 
and this is still more striking en examining the three Arabic characters by which | 


each interval of the scales is marked. Their characters or symbols the Arabs 
called dourr mofassal, 2. €. pearls separated.” 


—< 
LEAVES FROM MY LOG-BOOK.—MY SECOND TRIP. 


BY FLEXIBLE GRUMMETT, P M.—No. I. 
Continued from the Albion of February 27. 


At length the great cutter left the shore, and several of the windows of the 


India Arms were crowded with ladies and gentlemen, who waved their kerchie‘s 
and bade adieu to the beautiful being, about to quit her native land, perhaps 
never to return. 
—it is painfu! even for a short time, when the distance is not great ; 
For oh! there is something in the feeling 
And trembling falter of the hand, 
And something in the tear down-stealing, 
And voice so broken and so bland, 
And something in the mute farewell 
That worketh like a powerful spell. 
Bat to have continents and oceans placed between, and to know the fragile tenure 
of existence in an eastern clime. or even to live, yet separated for ever!—oh! 
the very thought is agony. 


Shrilly piped the boatswain as the cutter ranged up alongside, and silence | 


reigned profound on the deck.—*t Send down the chair, Tremenhere,” exclaim- 
ed Captain Burgess from the boat, and at a chirp of the boatswain's call the 
unwieldy concern, with the flags inside, was raised over the gangway and 


| seldom, if ever, been seen: hers was indeed a beauteous countenance, a!though 


| —** Lady Russell, Major Campbell,—Major Campbell, Lady Russell ;” and the 


| passengers when the party alighted from the carriages, and which was now dis- 
| covered to de an infant about nine months old. 


| first, and soclosely resembling each other, that it was almost impossible to 


They reminded me of Scotch tunes, though not of those of 


It is a sad and trying hour, that of parting from those we love, 


ye AVBiON. 


the traces of recent sorrow were easily discernible, and she made vain attempts 
to smile through tears that forced their way. The symmetry of her figure was 
perfect, and her neat but elegant dress of white silk was admirably calculated 
to set it off to advantage. Captain Burgess offered his arm, but she hastened to 
the gangway, saying, ‘* My boys, Captain, my dear boys.” 

* T will see them safe, my lady,” returned the Captain, *‘ we may be in the way 
here ; in the mean time, allow me, my lady, to introduce”’—turning to the Major 


rd creature after this introduction walked aft, leaning on the arm of the gallant 
officer. 
The chair had again been sent down, whilst Captain Lys muttered to the writer 
“her boys? can one so young and so beautiful have boys?” 
“Tt isthe plural number that appears singular to you,” returned the writer ; 
“she is indeed very young to have a family.” 

The chair was once more landed, and forth stepped a female servant, with one 
of those odd-looking bundles that had so much puzzled the speculation of the 





Shortly afterwards, another 
servant came up with the other bundle, which proved to be twin-brother to the 


distinguish them when apart. 

“ Twins?” said Captain Lys, shrugging his shoulders as he locked upon the 
| little smiling rogues wrapped up carefully in swansdown to exclude the cold,— 
| “They are pretty creatures, too,”’ he added ; ** well, well, I dearly love children, 

and nursing will pass away many anidle hour; yet, after all, twins are a sad cut | 
upon the sentimental.” 

“Chee Saib! why you pinchey my leg,” exclaimed another black nurse, who 
had refused the aid of the chair, and was boldly ascending to the gangway by the 
| side steps, followed closely by Pascoe 

*T pinch your leg!’’ said Pascoe, ‘you are under a mistake,—let me see,” 


| he is a first cousin of mine. 


** T gude verity, I have,” replied the other, and he ordered me to hie away doun 
and join the ship, as she was short of officers.” 

“No doubt,” returned the first, with assumed gravity, ‘your abilities and 
experience will expedite the service gréatly. You will be able to relieve the 
chief officer, who wants to run up to town,to get some glass bottles mended.” 

‘My certy, but that must be a curious process, Sir!” exclaimed Marshall. 

‘* Not at all,” replied the other: “it is a constant cry at sea, when the glass 
or crockery is broken—‘ Save the pieces to patch the rest;’ aud so they 
always do. 1’ll take you tosee the bottle-mender to the King before we sail— 
But drink your wine, Maishail, here's ‘ Success 
to the Lady Graves!” 

“I dinna feel so clear aboot the head as I ought to do,” replied Marshall ; 


| * forbye I’m no much used to wine, but I canna refrain from following the toast, 


and I'll e’en gie the braw health of Captain Burgess with it.” 

** With all my heart, the skipper’s health; but be must have a bumper to 
himself, my boy,” said his companion : “ come, no daylight in the glass Marshall, 
fill to the brim, and leave not a recreant drop a traitor te your lips. By-the-by, 
I have heard we are to have a new messmate with a regular nautical name—a 
Mr. Grummet, who is to outdo us all—a sort ofysea-phenomenon who—” 

**Is close aboard of you,” said I, starting up, ** and is ready to join you in the 
toast.” 

“And pray, Sir, who may you be?” demanded the oldest youth, rather 
fiercely ; ‘* I see no reason you should shove your oar in another man's rullock,. 
Who are you, Sir?” 

“The sea phenomenon,” [ mildly answered, ** your new messmate with a: 
nautical name, Flexible Grummett.” 

‘*Give us your fin, my fine fellow,” returned the other; ** my name is Billy 
Pascoe, and henceforth we'll be like brothers. A bumper to Captain Burgess, 
and long may he live, etcetera, etcetera.” 

Marshall turned up the whites of his eyes, swallowed his wine, dinner was 
ordered to be ready at five for half-a-dozen, and away we went to while away 


| and the mischievous monkey again applied his fingers to the naked ancle of the ; the interval on a regular London cruise, 


| nurse; “JT really beg ten thousand pardons,” continued he, * I actually took 


In a few days afterwards I joined the Lady Graves, and shall now close 


| your skin for a black silk stocking, and wanted to feel its quality, that you might | this paper, leaving her on the first night of our departure anchored in Margate 


| recommend me to the same shop when I go into mourning. Here, Grummet— 
| (Reader, I was a midshipman inthe Lady Graves, and presently I’!l tell you how 
| it happened)—Here, Grommet, give this Calcutta Venus your fin, and help her 
| over the gangway. Where’s Marshall?” 

‘‘Here Iam, Pascoe,” replied the youngster, ‘ready to do your bidding.” 


abvard, and you never offer to lend her a hand.” 


| 

| features of Asia’s daughter. 
| colour.”’ 

** Who's that skylarking at the gangway, Mr. Snatchblock ?’’ demanded the 
| chief mate, in a loud tone of impatience and authority. 

| ‘Nobody, Sir,’ responded the boatswain ; for Pascoe was a general favourite ; 
‘“‘there’s nobody skylarking, Sir, it’s only Mr. Marshall helping one of the ivory 


** Hoot, Pascoe, mon, she’s nae frae Scotland that 


ladies to mount a reeve o!” 

| ‘Ma conscienee, Mr. Snatchblock,” shouted Marshall, ranning away from the 
gangway as if he had been bit, ** how can you say sich a thing.” Then address- 
ing the mate, he added, * ‘deed, Sir, I never mounta-reevoed the leddy at all, 
and that’s God’s truth.” 

“ There’s a dear good old Pipes,’’ said Pascoe, springing up the side like a 
| cat, and pretending to busy himself with the rudder ropes. ‘* Skylarking, is it? 

No, no, we’re catching black birds; do whistle to them, boasun, and see how 
| they'll chirp !”” 

“You'd better sing small yourself, young gentleman,” replied the person 
| addressed, in an under tone, *‘ for if Master Tremenhere catches you, you'll get 
| perched up yourself where it won’t be pleasant this cold weather; he’s got a 
| bit o’ devil in his eye this morning, and somebody will have their gruel before 
| long.” 

**And that’s true,” rejoined Pascoe, ‘I have been devilish nigh hand it 
already. I say, Pipes, do you see that case there marked diamond P? it con- 
tains a couple of dozen of good brandy, from my old dad, for his dutiful son, and 
} that’s myself. I say, boasun, can’t you stow it away in your store-room for 
| me? there’s some stiff middle watchers in it, my old boy; it will warm our 

hearts off the Cape.” 


‘‘None of your tricks, young gentleman,’ answered the boatswain; “and 





’ 





| don’t go for to gammon an old tar; thof, if I thought the stuff was really your'n | 


| —its brandy, is it?’’ and the veteran smacked his lips. 

| ‘Here's the letter, Pipes; it’s really brandy, and all mine,” returned Pascoe, 

| holding out a sheet of paper; ‘but if it gets down into the gun-room, or into 

| the hold, why you know—"” 

| *‘* We should be flummoxed,” interrupted the boatswain. ‘ Here, Jackson,” 

calling to the Captain of the main-top in a loud voice, ‘* shove that ere case 
forud out of the way of the cable ;” and then added in a half whisper, as the 
man approached him—* whip it down the fore-hatchway, you black angel ; your 
countenance will make it so dark, that nobody will see you; and, d’ye hear, 
shove it under the bolts of canvass in my store-room; it’!l be a glass of grog in 

| your way some of these here odd times.” 

**Garamighty, Massa Natchblock, replied the laughing negro, showing his 
white teeth, * you tink a man lib upon promise, eh? Ah, Massa Pascoe, you 
say de word whem ’em pipe to dinner; swipes make de gale o wind in the 
stomach—him bad for blow out.” 

** Down with the case, Jackson,” said Pascoe, ‘and come to the midship- 
| men’s berth at one bell. 
| it away snug.” 
| ‘Aye, aye, Massa Pascoe,” answered the grinning black, shoving the case 
rward, *‘ hab plenty good stuff lib here ; you never fear for me stow ’em away 
snug, wherra make eye crack for find him,” and down went the brandy to its 
| place of destination. a 

** Where’s the pilot!” exclaimed Captain Burgess, emerging from the cuddy 
where he had left the ladies ; ‘“* has Mr. Clements come on board?” 
| “Tam here, Sir,” replied a respectable-looking young man; ‘‘ you may make 
| sail, Sir, as soon as you please, and have the junks ready for slipping. We shall 

have a fresh breeze, but she'll want plenty of canvass for all that.” 

In half an hour the moorings were let go,—the huge buoy rolled in the tide, 
and then was left alone, whilst the majestic ship sprang from her confinement 
like a hound from the leash, and marched proudly on her way. I was once more 

| upon the waters bound to India, and as I called to mind the scenes of my first 
trip, which we were again swiftly passing, intrusive thoughts stole over my mind 
with something like melancholy forebodings with respect to the future. But 
when did hope perish in the breast of youth? 
vicissitudes I had undergone, had served to mature my confidence ; and the fact, 
that having weathered them ali, I was then hearty and well, soon banished pain- 
ful retrospection. 

The Lady Graves flew merrily along, as if desirous of escaping from the cold 


| fo 





Roads. 


ee 
EXAMPLES OF STEAM POWER. 
From ** The Steam-Engine,” by Dr. Lardner. 
In the year 1811, several of the proprietors of the mines in Cornwall, suspecting 


‘“‘T am most abominably ashamed of you Marshall, said the incorrigible joker, | that some of their engines might not be doing a duty adequate to their consump- 
with a countenance of mock solemnity, ** here’s a countrywoman of yours coming | tion of fuel, came to a determination to establish an uniform method of testing the 


performance of their engines. For this purpose a counter was attached to each 


‘** Hoot, hoot,”” ejaculated Marshall, recoiling back when he beheld the sable | engine, to register the number of strokes of the piston. All the engines were put 


under the superintendance of Messrs. Thomas and John Lean, engineers ; and the 
different proprietors of the mines, as well as their directing engineers, respective- 
ly pledged themselves to give every facility and assistance in their power for the 
attainment of so desirable an end. Messrs. Lean were directed to publish a monthly 
report of the performance of each engine, specifying the name of the mine, the 
size of the cylinder, the load upon the engine, the length of the stroke, the 
number of pump-lifts, the depth of the lift, the diameter of the pumps, the time 
worked, the consumption of coals, the load on the pump, and, finally, the duty 
of the engine, or the number of pounds lifted one foot high by a bushel of coals. 
The publication of these monthly reports commenced in August, 1811, and have 
been regularly continued to the present time. 

“ The favourable effect which these reports have produced upon the vigilance 
of the several engineers, and the emulation they have excited, both among 
engine makers and those to whom the working of the machines is intrusted, are 
rendered conspicuous in the improvement which has gradually taken place in 
the performance of the engines up to the present time. In a report published in 
December, 1826, the highest duty was that of an engine at Wheal Hope mine, 
in Cornwall. By the consumption of one bushel of coals, this engine raised 
46,838,246 lbs. one foot high, or, in round numbers, 47,000,000 lbs. 

‘In a report published in the course of the present year (1835) it was an- 
nounced that.a steam-engine, erected at a copper mine near St. Austell, in Corn- 
| wall, had raised by its average work, 95,000,000 lbs. one foot high, with a bushel 
| of coals. ‘This enormous mechanical effect having given rise to some doubts 
as to the correctness of the experiments on which the report was founded, it 
was agreed that another trial should be made in the presence of a number of 
competent and disinterested witnesses. ‘This trial accordingly took place a short 
time since, and was witnessed by a number of the most experienced mining 





Bear a hand, and do as the boasun bids you, and stow | 


The dangers, the privations, the | 


engineers and agents; the result was, that for every bushel of coals consumed 
| under the boiler the engine raised 125,500,000 Ibs. one foot high. 
| ‘ft may not be uninteresting to illustrate the amount of mechanical virtue 
| which is thus proved to reside in coals in a more familiar manner. 
| Since a bushel of coal weighs 841b., and can lift 56,027 tons one foot high, 
it follows that llb. of coal would raise 667 tons the same height; and that an 
ounce of coal would raise 42 tons one foot high, or it would raise 18lb. a mile 
| high. 
| ‘Since a force of J8lb. is capable of drawing 2 tons upon a railway, it follows 
, than an ounce of coal possesses mechanical virtue sufficient to draw 2 tons a 
mile, or 1 ton two miles, upon a level railway. 
The circumference of the earth measures 25,000 miles. If it were begirt 
by an iren railway, aload of one ton would be drawn round it in six weeks by 
the amount of mechanical power which resides in the third part of a ton of 
| coals. 
| “The great pyramid of Egypt stands upon a base measuring 700 feet each 
| way, and is 500 feet high; its weight being 12,760,000,000 Ibs.- To construct 
it, cost the labour of 100,000 men for 20 years. Its materials would be raised 
from the ground to their present position by the combustion of 479 tons of coals. 
*The weight of metal in the Menai-bridge is 4,000,000 Ibs, and its height 
| above the level of the water is 120 feet; its inass might be lifted froin the level 
of the water to its present position by the combustion of four bushels of coals. 
“The enormous combustion of coals in the arts and manufactures, and in 
| steam navigation, has of late vears excited the fears of some persons as to the 
possibility of the exhaustion of our mines. ‘These apprehensions, however, 
| may be allayed by the assurance received from the highest mining geological au- 
| thorities, that estimating the present demand from our coal nines at 16,000,000 
| tons annually, the coal fields of Northumberland and Durham alone are sufiicient 
| to supply it for 1,700 years, and after the expiration of that time the great coal 
| basin of South Wales will be sufficient to supply the same demand for 2,000 
years longer. 
| * But, in speculations like these, the probable, if not certain, progress of im- 
provement and discovery ought not to be overlooked ; and we may safely pro- 
| nounce that, Jong before a minute fraction of such a period of time shall have 
| rolled over, other and more powerful mechanical agents will altogether supersede 
| the use of coal. Philosophy already directs her finger at sources of inexhausti- 
| ble power in the phenomena of electricity and magnetism. The alternate decoin- 
position and recomposition of water by magnetism and electricity, has too close 
"an analogy to the alternate process of vaporisation and condensation not to oc- 
| cur at once to every mind; the development of the gases from the solid matter 





lowered into the cutter, whilst two of the junior mates volunteered their services | bleak winds of a northern clime, and the Asiatics, shivering in the chilly blast, | 
to steady it up the side. | looked forward to the period when they should again enjoy the genial warmth of | 
‘“* Is she realiy lovely, Tremenhere?” inquired Captain Lys in a half whisper. | Be rp as land. ‘ is velativa te eng having edie cuibainal tau 
* As anangel,” replied the mate, ‘at least so I am told, for] have never seen And now let me say a lew words relative to my having ¢ parked in the | 9 : : ae . ahd 
her. But stand by the gangway, suldier, like another Mars, and you shall hand | Service of the Company. I closed my “ First Trip” by saying, “s was once | 4nd 0. prteadirse pines « bare ey pe ak we nee = ee Agar or toad 
her from the chair.” | more under the roof of my parents, enjoying the smiles of affection, and the | ‘Y: sie incre oad Guinea ante 00 Ral aenande Gite the all - Site 
‘My dear fellow, my excellent Tremenhere,” returned Lys, you lay me under | Praises of the fair.” But to a spirit now become restless for enterprise, the | - ay . ting “ oe <- the — ef eitehanteel ne sabrina Se eed 
infinite obligations. But will you yield precedence, Major !”’ smiles of affection had no power to bind my truant disposition, and the Praises | ~~ ¢ boa ch hove pot agqeseell iieAiinsinns ailite-beaine iteclf a 8 
Oh, certainly,” replied the good-humoured officer, “if it will afford you | Of the fair acted as a stimulant to my desires for active service. My own incli- | we wy maid ~onfested pone it by the immortal Watt will deladie lth tnele- 
pleasure.” nations were in favour of the Royal Navy, and, indeed, my having been muster- | ne ical mplonte Eas wim mi hiddes oy, aoe san 7 . po Ane 
‘* Twiht, twiht,’’ went the boatswain’s pipe as a signal for the men to take in | ed amongst the man-of-war’s men at V erdun, had not only greatly strengthened er ae ail come hes ie aes allah i> Gate fro re 
the slack-rope, and then a longer wind of the call directed them to hoist away, | the predilection, but I conceived myself in some measure bound in honour to bles a of pre Maier 4 eo tha dial aie aan @f the globe, will cine . 
and they walked off steadily till the chair gradually arose above the hammock | ®bide by the flag that had sheltered and cherished me. But my poor mother | an Me tence except in the page of histy 4 
nettings. ‘Haul in upon the guy,” said the chief officer to the men stationed | Could not bear the idea of fighting ; graceless as I had been, she trembled at the | D4¥e existe w- 
for that purpose, which, being complied with, the twitterings of the boatswain's | thoughts uf my being further exposed to the dangers of the ocean, and earnestly | 
pipe instructed them to lower away, and the chair was safely landed on the deck. | ¢issuaded me from again braving its perils. My father sometimes joined her, 


by the operation of the chymical affinities, and their subsequent condensation 
into the liquid form, has been already essayed as a source of power. In a word, 
| the general state of physical science at the present moment, the vigour, activity, 





Captain Lys advanced towards the beautiful lady, who was entirely enveloped 
in the red ensign He gently and cautiously removed the covering, and as with 


one hand he raised his hat from his head, tendered the other hand with every | 


token of profound respect. A delicate white kid-glove, over small taper-fingers, 
was put within the Captain’s, and he seemed to long to press it to his lips 
‘May I presume to offer my assistance, Ma’am,” said Lys, bowing and not ven- 
turing to raise his eyes from the spotless glove. ‘The lady arose, and the sol- 
dier, unconscious of the tittering of his fellow-passengers, triumphantly passed 
her arm within his to walk aft clear of the surrounding bustle, but a ‘* Chee Saib, 


me wait for my missy!’ drew a closer attention to his companion, and then, | 


with a half suppressed muttering of ‘*d——n,” he discovered that it was the 
black Ana, or nurse. 


“‘Isn’t she an angel!” said Tremenhere, who from the first had been fully 


but a feeling of manly pride checked his persuasions, and as a sort of compro- 
mise—for to sea I would go—I reluctantly consented to take my chance once | 
more in an East Indiaman. Letters were dispatched to an old friend of my 
father's—the late Sir William Curtis—and in due time I was forwarded, per 
coach, to the establishment of the city baronet, who received me with much 
cordiality, and after an introduction to Captain Burgess, I was entered as mid- 
| shipman on the books of the Lady Graves. Nor did the kindn@ss and good-feel- | 

ing of Sir William rest here, for he took me with him to the India House, and | 
| presented me to the Honourable Directors in their own private room. My name, 
| as connected with the loss of the — off the Cape de Verds, the action in 
Port Praya Bay, the capture of the Asia, and other circumstances, was pretty | 
well known to them, and inquiry made whether anything bad been done for me. I | 
did not at the moment comprehend what was meant, and replied, that “I was 


J 








aware as to the individual that was coming up; the !ady passenger having ex- | going out as midshipman in the Lady Graves.” But the Directors understand- 


pressed a wish to see some one ascend before her, and the Ana, accustomed to 
the hoist, had immediately complied with the request of her mistress. ‘I say, 
isn’t she an angel, Lys?” repeated the laughing chief officer. 


The soldier turned upon his heel, excessively mortified, and his mortification | 


was not a little increased at seeing the Major advance to the gangway to receive 
the real beautiful female ; but Captain Burgess had steadied the chair in its 
ascent, and stood prepared to offer his services the moment it was placed firmly 
on the deck, so that both were disappointed. The eager gaze of every one was 
bent on the lovely individual, who accepting the proffered hand of the Captain 


of the ship, stepped forth to view, and certainly a more interesting woman had | the oldest of the two. 


ment. 
! 


ing I had lost my first outfit, and been wounded in their service, generously pre- | 
sented me with a note for £100, and maybe I didn’t walk away stiffly at having | 
| 80 much money of my own at one time. 
After this interview Sir William left it to my option either to return to his | 
residence, or to see a little of London. I preferred the latter, and having quitted | 
the India House, [ went into a respectable tavern on Ludgate Hill for refresh- | 
In the next box to that in which I was sitting were two youths, one 
| abont my own age, and the other a year or two older, with a decanter of port 
and biscuits before them. ‘ And so, Marshall, you have seen the skipper,”’ said | 


| 





Sunmary. 


Among other orders given to Belgium on account of the late fire at New 
York, is one for 7,000 chests of window glass, which two manufactories of the 
district of Charleroi are to deliver at the beginning of February next. 

The Nestor of the Danish navy, Admiral Ollo-Lulken, died at Copenhagen on 
the 22d ult. in the 87th year of his age. 


The new road in contempiation (agreeable to Alderman Wood's plan), from 
Belgrave-asquare to Westminster-bridge, will be on a line from Grosvenor-place 
own Eaton-street ; it will take in part of Vauxhall-road, pass through Mr. 
Elliott’s pleasure grounds, the centre of Emanuel College, and proceed in a line 
to Tothill-street and the Broad Sanctuary. ‘There are no houses between 
Vauxhall-road and Emanuel College, and the extensive gardens belonging to that 
charity when built upon will enrich it much. 


We have within a very short period of time had occasion to mention the 
princely donations of Lord Rolle to various charitable purposes ; £1,000 to the 
fund for the relief of the Irish clergy, £1,000 towards establishing a chaplaincy 
in the Devon and Exeter Hospital, £5000 to the Lunatic Asylum; and in 
addition to these and various other munilicent donations from the same source, 
we bave great pleasure in recording the following :—Some time since it was 
thought expedient to erect a new church ina distant part of the parish of 
Ilfracombe, called Lea. To this object, besides presenting a handsome screen, 
his lordship subscribed, we believe, £200. When the church was completed 
his Lordship visited it, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Drake, of Springfield, who 
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a — a 


1 been greatly instrumental ie promoting its ‘ 
lordship oat informed that £900 was required for an endowment previously to | 
its consecration, of which little more than four hundred pounds were “ igo 
His lordship, without further solicitation or consideration, asked for a p 

aper, and gave a check for the difference. 
che gift, and exhibits his lordship’s generosity and warmth of heart, . yore 
observed, is that his lordship bas mo property whatever in this place.— 
Luminary. 
Some idea may be formed of the wealth of this country from the fact that, in 


enthusiasm. 
ibed. | seen become Rococo ! 
pg ‘d Cant;” but even the times of Byron have become eee Aten pieried has 
y ifi of | acquired a new tinge, of which perhaps Don Juan afforded the earliest ludication , 
by lend iedeedngryprenet ‘and “The Age of Excitement” has succeeded to an era, when hyprocrisy was 
| the golden image which the prolonged reign of a rigidly-virtuous king and queen 
| had set up. 


| serve to replace whole libraries ! 


epee : h das his | entiqne: that which has ica Sede flat a unprofitable by exaggerated temporary | ** Recent communications from the Colonial Office had induced h 
erection, at which 1 ‘And, in this sense, what things and people innumerable have we | 


Byron ventured to brand fis times as “The Age of 


It is especially in this, our Age of Excitement, that the word Rococo might 
During the predominance of Cant, Fashion, 


“ieee f : —— . . 
1834, insurances against fire were made by the English offices to the amount 0 | forgetting her proverbial tickleness, became as fixed as a rusty weathercuck ; 


five hundred and seventy-eight miflions and a half, and that the uninsured property 
is estimated to be equal to what is insured.— Scotsman. ' 
Mr. Tidd’s Pupils —The following dignitaries of the law were formerly pupils | 


Lord Chief Justice of England (Lord Denman), and Lord Lyndhurst ; the late 


and it was made a matter of religion to lecture as your grandmother had lectured, 
| and legislate according to the experience of your grandfather’s grandfather ! 


Half a century was then required for a thing to become Rococo ! —Pigtails 


prologued and epilogued,—Poet Pye wrote laureate odes,—the world dined at 


| Rt 
of Mr. Tidd, the eminent special pleader:—The present Lord Chancellor, the | lingered upon the earth asa badge of respectability,—genteel comedies were 
i 


Right Hon Sir James Mackin Mr Justice Taunton, and Mr. Sergent —_ 
well (afterwards Blossett), Chief Justice of India; the present Attorney. eneral, 
Mr. Sergeant Edward Lawes, and William Adams, Esq., K.C. § 0 m wd 
distinguished lawyers were never yet launched from the chambers of a sing 
barrister. 

Frederick Weisser, a wellknown humorous German writer, and Councillor of 
Finance, died at Stutgard recently, in the 75th year of his age. He was a man 
generally loved and esteemed. His works have been much read. + 

A letter from Dantzic announces that Mr. Alexander Gibson, the British Con- | 
sul and Hanoverian Consul-General, died there the 8th of this month, in the 66th 
year of his age. 


‘Ai the court martial lately held at Sheerness on Captain Hope, the following 
dialogue took place between one of the witnesses and the court :—" Are you a 
Catholic 7’—* No, sir." “ Are you a Protestant t’—* No, sir.” “* What are 
you, then 1"—* Captain of the foretop.” 

British pig lead at this moment bears the high price of about 20 guineas a ton, 
being an advance of nearly 100 per cent. upon that article within the space of 
12 months, and with the prospect of the price increasing. — Newcastle Journal. 

The gross receipts of duties at the Liverpool! Custom House during the year 
ending on the 6th inst., amounted to the enormous sum of £5,273,001, being an 
increase of £426,598 compared with the receipts of the preceding year. 

‘The newly-invented instrument, called * Tne Axyrite,” has just been announ- 
-ced, with which, to the great dismay of the barbers, persons may shave them- 
selves without the use of either razor, soap or water. ; 

Mr. Fothergill and a deputation had an enterview with Mr. Poulett Thomson 
on Wednesday at the Board of Trade, on the subject of bonded wheat. 

In France there are seven thousand barristers, for whom there are about five 
thousand causes. There are four thousand attorneys, twelve thousand notaries, 
seven thousand magistrates, and twenty-two thousand doctors. The number of 
freemen in France is 184,000,—Paris Advertiser. 

Sir George Shee had an audience of the King of Wirtemberg, at Stutgart, on 
“the 16th instant, at which he detivered his letters of credence as British Minister 
Plenipotentiary, in the room of Lord William Russell. Sir George was after- 
awards introduced to the Queen, to whom he delivered a letter from William IV. 

The Allan Government steam-vessel, which arrived at Woolwich, on Saturday 
from Malta, has on board several costly presents from the Sultan at Con- 
stantinople, for his Majesty. A vessel is also expected early in the spring from 
Bengal, conveying curiosities and valuables of the country for his Majesty, from 
the Nawab Nazim, in charge of two of his English Aides-de-Camp. 

A bronze statue is about to be erected at Manchester to the late Duke of 
Bridgewater, as a memorial of the advantages the town has derived from his 
Grace's public spirit, and especially from the canal which bears his name 

The Earl of Oxford and the Tmen Counct! of Great Yarmouth —Oor readers 
may probably have remarked the announcement of the town council of this 
borough that they had removed the Earl of Oxford from his office of high steward. 
On his lordship’s attention being called to the circumstance, he addressed the 
following letter to Wm. Bart, Esq , the newly-chosen mayor :— 

**Wolterton, January, 26. 

«« Sir,—It is at this moment only that ] have been made acquainted, through 
the newspapers, with a vote of the corporation of Yarmouth, removing me from 
the heretofore most honourable situation of High Steward of Yarmouth. The 
henour which the late corporation of your borough had conferred upon me was 
received with pride and gratitude My dismissal by the present corporation confers 
alinost equal honour upon your obedient servant, * Oxrorp. 

«To the Mayor of Yarmouth” | 

Sir Edward Sugden's idea of a Conservative.—A true Conservative, says Sir 
E. Sugden, is fixed in his determination to preserve and add to the happiness and 
welfare of ali—to preserve those civil and religious institutions which have exalted 
us as a nation—to preserve the constitution with its limited monarchy—honour 
the King—respect the Peers—and protect the People. Ifthe Monarch needs 
support, the true Conservative isto be found at the footsteps of the throne—if 
the Pecrs are threatened, they find him their supporter—if the Church is in | 
danger, he flies to its rescue—and, above all, if the liberties of the people are 
attacked. he is on foot in thei¢ ranks to fight hand to hand in their defence. 











The Siamese.—How long a period may have elapsed since the Siamese Twins | 
were christened we cannot say, but we see, by an advertisement in a Paris paper, | 
that they are no longer known as the Siamese Twins. They have taken unto 
themselves another appeHation—and appear in a character more wonderful than 
thatin which they originally astonished us, They are now designated the ** United 
Brothers,” and receive visitors daily in the Rue de Richelieu. Brothers united | 
are rarities more worthy of universal renown than twins from Siam, and by this 
appellation, if they are wise, they will henceforth be introduced to society.— Lon- 
don Paper. 

Approaching Marriage in High Life.—It is rumoured in the Parisian salons | 
that the marriage of the Duke of Orleans with the daughter of Don Francisco de 

Paulo, Infante of Spain, is to take place at the end of the present year. The 
young Princess has just completed her 14th year. 





with a gallant son of Mars belonging to one of the cavalry regiments in Paris ; 
they were arrested in their flight near Versailles, the fair one was committed to | 
the more vigilant guard of her father, and her disconsolate partner to arrets forcés | 
in the barrack of his corps, a sentry being placed at the door of his quarter by | 
order of his Colonel. —Parts Herald. 

The following Marshals of France—Gérard, Oudinot, Macdonal, Lobau, 
Molitor, and Grouchy, have subseribed towards the erection of a monument to 
the memory of their old companion in arms, the Duke de Treviso. Marshal | 
Maison subscribed as Minister of War. 


Abdi Bey, the Sultan's favourite jester, died recently at Constantinople. He 
beld this post under different Sultans for forty years, and in the early part of his 
cireer his profession was no einecure, as the jokes were then practical, and at | 


his own expeuse—such as meuuting bim on a giraffe, imimersing him in water, 


A young Encelish lady lately eloped from an hotel near the Place Vendéme, | 
| 
} 





ec. Bot Sultan Mahomed having no relish for such amusements, he was 
principally employed to keep him tn good spirits, by smart sayings and diverting 
siories 


‘That his wit served him to some purpose is proved by the circumstance 
of iis leaving behind lnm £150,000 the fruits of it. 


} 

Lord Brougham, who purchased last year, an estate at Cannes in the south of 
France, has commenced the erection of a chateau in that sunny clime for his | 
daugliter, whose delicate state of health is a source of the deepest anxicty to his | 
Lardship. Nothing can be more beautiful than the situation of the Chateau, | 
fronting the Isles St. Marguerite, where for a time pined the celebrated state 
prisoner, the mystcrious wearer of the Iron Mask, whose identity is still a pro- | 
biem in history 


THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 

An adaptation of * Don Juan of Austria” is about to be produced at Covent | 
Garden, the principal part having been accepted by Mr. Kemble. We learn 
that the catastrophe has been completely altered fro: the very feeble denouement | 


of Casimir Delavigne's piece. The fine part of Dona Florinda Will probably be | 
assigned to Miss H. Faucit. : 


Balfe’s new opera, in which Malibran is to appear, will not be produced till | 
April. ‘The libretto is to be furnished by Mr. Bunn | 


A dinner was given, on Thursday week, by the members of the Manchester | 


Gice Club, to Mr. Bishop, the composer. In the course of the eveni: g several | 


glees were admirably sung, and among them the composition for which the prize | 


was awarded to Mr. Bishop against twenty-five competitors 
The plays of Shakspeare are said to be performed at Berlin in a more genuine 


d state than they are or have been on the British stage 


hulz, the pianist, is recently eturned from Frankfort, much improved by five | 
months’ practice. We were. met a little gratified the other evening in hearing 
him, Ella, aud Hen. Lidel (better: knows as one of the Brothers Hermaun), ex- 
ecute various trios by Oaslow, Weber, Mayseder, &c. 

a ROCOCO! 

The ‘Ss cant expression much in vogue atnong the French some three or 
four years avo, which the éustructive apologue of * Rubert Macaire” first 
2 laced to the recognition of English ears polite, and the meaning of which 
we cannot more eloqueatly expound than by apply: it against itself, and 
rae that it has now become * Rococo.” Rococo, in the “aryal” of good, 

and ind 


ferent society, signifies that which is obsolete without bemg 


five o'clock and drank healths after dioner,—and the Bristol night-coach was 
thought a very profligate vehicle for attempting the rate of nine-miles an hour,— 
years and years after such things would have become Rococo in the age of 


| excitement! 


“In our cold youth when George the Fourth was King,” does not——play to 
empty benches? Has notthe most popular of cambric-hankerchief preachers, 
—has not Dr himself become Rococo?—Is not Beckford the only living 
writer of the last century who has not survived to be swallowed up by the 
quicksand of public taste! 





—_— 


NAVIGATION OF THE GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE. 


The following is a copy of a letter that Mr. Buchanan addressed to Lord 
Aylmer in relation to suggested improvements in the Navigation of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and Sea adjacent, which letter his Lordship subsequently submit- 
ted to the present Governor-in-Chief the Right Honourable the Earl of Gosford, 
for his Excellency’s consideration :-— 

Office of his Majesty's Chief Agent for Emigration to Upper and Lower Canada. 
Quebec, Ist August, 1835. 

My Lord,—I have the honour to submit to your Excellency the accompanying 
Chart, illustrative of my plan for rendering more safe the Navigation of the Gulf 
and River St. Lawrence, to which I alluded in my general Emigration Report 
of last year that I had the honour to lay before your Lordship. 

In an Essay I wrote on Practical Emigration in the year 1827, I offered some 
remarks as to the advantage that might be expected from the establishing Light- 
Houses in proper situations in the Gulf and River St. Lawrence, with a view not 
only to additional security in the navigation thereof, but also for the greater 
safety to the many thousand of Emigrants that were destined to these fine 
Colonies ; and having had the satisfaction of observing that my humble sugges- 
tions on the subject were corroborated by others, and since for the most part 
acted on, I have in consequence been prompted to devote much thought to the 
subject, which I now most respectfully submit to your Lordship’s consideration. 

The result of my observations, and which is strengthened by the testimony of 
many able Navigators and persons of great practical experience, is, that to estab- 
lish a Light-House on the Island of Saint Paul's would be to materially increase 
the dangers complained of in regard to that ill-fated spot. This island, as well- 
as the adjacent sea, is, from April to Octuber, subject to thick foggy weather, in 
an average of four days out of sever; consequently, a light could rarely be 
observed, and the fact of a light being or the island would induce the doubtful 
and unskilful mariner to run for it. Many shipmasters who come to Quebec and 
the ports in the Gulf, are so much accustomed to steer their course by the aid 
of Light-Houses in the North Sea and English and Irish Channels, that they 
are from habit exceedingly anxious to avail themselves of every opportunity of 
observing one, if in their track, and not unfrequently they will go some distance 
from their course to see a light, with a view to correct their reckoning. 

In consequence of the frequency of Fogs about St. Paul's, as before stated, 
and the uncertainty of seeing the light, many mariners might be led in‘o errors, 
and being unable to obtain soundings from the almost fathomless depth of the sea 
and uncertain currents round the Island of St. Paul's, they would be brought in 
contact with its foaming rocks, and perpendicular cliffs without the least chance 
of safety ; besides, 1t will be found that nearly all the disastrous shipwrecks of 
late years, as also that of the ship William Ewing from Londonderry, the pre- 
sent season, on the Island of Scatari. took place in foggy weather, when under 
full sail, and the vessel running with a strong breeze before the wind on the 
rocks ; thus affording a melancholy evidence of the want of every attention on 
the part of the masters of such vessels, and affording a strong proof that some 
Beacon is wanted to warn the careless mariner of his approach to danger, which 
Beacon should be stationed in a safe situation, easily found by the aid of sound- 
ings. I will here remark, that when foggy weather prevails about the entrance 


of the Gulf, the wind is generally from the Southward, which is a fair wind for | 


vessels bound in; when the winds prevail with any Northing, and between East 
and West, fogs are rarely experienced. 


I am prepared to expect that the objections I advance against a Light-House | 


onthe Island of St. Paul's, may, on the first view, not find that advocacy that 
I anticipate will ere long be given tu it, when the subject is better understood by 
persons of practical experience in such matters. 

Having thus ventured to state to your Lordship my objections to a light on St. 
Paul's. I feel myself called on to submit a substitute, and therefore crave your 
Excellency’s particular attention to my plan, as shewn in the Chart, as a pre- 
veotative against shipwreck, not only on St. Paul's, but on that fatal and dan- 
gerous island, Scatari, near Cape Breton. 


I propose therefore that a Floating Light be stationed on the Western End of | 
the Green Bank, in about 35 fathoms depth of water, on a parallel due-east from | 


the Island of Scatari 135 miles, and from the Island of St. Paul's about S. E. 
by E. 3-4 E. 169 miles, and from the Island of St. Peter's 8. 48 miles, to be 
provided with a large bell, to be tolled in foggy weather, and acannon, to be 
tired occasionally. 

A reference to the Chart will at cence shew your Lordship the situation to 


which I have referred, and the objects contemplated by the adoption of a Light- | 


Ship to be run for by ships bound for the Gulf and River St. Lawrence, and 
from whence a safe course could be steered, if bound to Quebec and up the 
River as high as Cape Mont Pelée, passing mid-channel between St Paul’s and 
Cape Ray, and giving the Easternmost Bird Island a berth of five or six miles. 

Should the proposed Light-Ship be adopted, it is presumed that commanders 


of vessels bound to the Gulf and River St. Lawrence would in general be | 


anxious to make it, which even in foggy weather they could easily do, from the 
aid of regular soundings; and having seen the light, nothing but the greatest 
ignorauce and neglect could bring them in cuntact with the fatal Islands of 
Scatarj or St. Paul's afterwards ; the occurrence of any disaster under such cir- 
cumstances, upon either of the before-mentioned islands, should for ever dis- 
qualify the captain from the command of a ship in future. 

I also submit, that to render more effectual the benefits I anticipate from the 
Floating-Light. a Light-House be erected on the Eastern Bird Island, to exbibit 


| a stationary Light to distinguish it from the present Light on the South-West 
| point of Anticosti. 


‘The expense of the Floating Light would not be found to exceed £2,000 in 
the outfit, and the annual disbursement would not amount to one halfpenny per 


! ‘ ra . 
| ton on the tonnage trading to the Gulf and River St. Lawrence, on the average 


of the last three years, as also that of the propused Light on Bird Island. 

The authorities vf Halifax might be entrusted with the management of the 
Floating Light, and in placing the vessel at ber proper moorings in April, and 
removing her again in October in each year, and the Government of New Bruns- 
wick would be the most proper to take charge of the Bird Isand Light. TVhe 
soundings round the Bird Islands being very regular, from 25 fathoms four 
leagues off, to two fathoms within a cable’s length of the rocks, added to the 


| whitish appearance of the water, rendering the approach thereto, with proper 
| attention, unattended with any serious risk 
| a want of due attention to lead and line. 


The great neglect of mariners is 
Many fatal accidents might have been 
avoided had the lead been cast every two hours when approaching the jand, and 


| having the ship put under snug sail. 


Submitting the whole to your Lordship’s consideration, and soliciting the 


honour of your transmitting this letter and the accompanying chart to his Ma- | 


jesty's Secretary of State for the Colouial Department, 
. I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obed't humble servant, A.C. BUCHANAN, 
H. M.'s Chief Agent for Emigration in U. & L. Canada. 
To his Excellency Lord Aylmer, Governor-in-Chief, &c. &c. &c. 


—<r——— 
JAMAICA. 


A rupture has taken place between the Governor and the House of Assemblv, 


in consequence of some reflections on their proceedings, contained in two | consider the state of the several Cioceses of England and Wales 
| Messages addressed by His Excellency to the Lower House —The first of these 


| Messages we give entire; the second is too long fur our columns, 





March 12, 








is Excellency 


to resolve on breaking through, in this particular instance, the posilive and 


absolute orders he had received to refuse his assent to any bill affecting the rela. 
| tave conditions of masters and apprentices, wherein any enactment not alread 
| in force, should be introduced, without the addition of a suspending clause val 
| his anziery to promote this most desirable bill, his Excellency communicated to 
| the Council his having formed such a resolution ; and he trusts that the respon- 
7 —— he Po appt on assuming in this respect, will be accepted ag 
roof of his attention to the interests of this i i 

Sikes of the inhabitants! ! ee 
‘*Having soon after the opening of the Session communicated 
in a message his feelings on the subject, his Excellency does no 

necessary now to enter more at length into them, but he 
assembly, that some debt of gratitude is due to the Briti 
unparalleled generosity in devoting the sum of twenty mill 
humanity, when from the very decided current and irresistable force of public 
opinion, the abolition of slavery became unavoidable, a sense of liberality as 
well as justice, procured for the proprietors of slaves that compensation. The 
right of the colony to share in it has been declared in a most confiding spirit by the 
mother country before the measure contemplated by the act had been completely 
adopted, and its payment is now actually going on as fast as the just rights of 
individuals can be ascertained. His Excellency, therefore, does hope that the 
colony will not subject itself to the imputation of indifference to the wishes of 
the mother country, when so many marks of her generosity have been recently 
exhibited towards Jamaica! ! His Excellency, therefore, studiously avoiding 
the use of any expression which could be considered in the slightest degree 
offensive, entreats the house to re-consider the subject with a view to expunging 
such matter as has been considered insurmountably objectionable! !”” 


(Extract from the Minutes of the 2d February.) 

The Messages of his Excellency the Governor of yesterday were taken up 
and led to one of the warmest discussions, we ever remember. To attempt to 
give even an outline of the debate in this day’s proceedings, would be almost 
impossible, and indeed improper, as the subject cannot be understood from a 


curtailed statement. Suffice it to say that it led to the following Message and 
Resolutions— 


to the house 
t consider it 
begs to remind the 
sh Nation, for the 
ions to the work of 


“* May it Please your Excellency, 
‘We are ordered by the House to wait on your Excellency with the accom- 
panying resolutions, which have been agreed unto by the House :— 

Ist. Resolved, That the first message of his Excellency the Governor of 
yesterday, is a direct breach of the privileges of this house, in as much as the 
subject matter of that message was then pending between the other branches of 
the Legislature. 

2nd. Resolved, That this House cannot consistently with its own dignity, or 
with due regard to its rights and privileges, which are the firmest bulwarks of 
the liberties, franchises, and immunities of the people, proceed to do any other 
business until reparation shall be made for this breach of privilege.” 


—— 
UPPER CANADA. 
Answer of Sir F. B. Head to the Address presented to him on the 8th Febr 
by the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty of the city of Toronto. 
Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen of the Corporation, 
T receive with pleasure the personal congratulations you have been good 
enough to offer me, but it is with feelings of i. finitely higher satisfaction that I 


remark and admire your devoted attachment to our revered Sovereign, and to 
the Constitution of our beloved country. 


uary, 


Gentlemen, I hear it daily remarked to me, most particularly by those whose 
own minds are disturbed, that I am placed in a very critical situation, and that 
I am surrounded by difficulties almost insurmountable. 

I cannot, however, say that I participate in any such apprehension—I know 
that the inhabitants of this Province are loyal; I also know that they possess not 
only good feelings, but good sense. 

I require no other support, I ask for no other assistance ; for I feel confident, 
that when the broad liberal policy of His Majesty's Government is clearly de- 
| veloped—when the truth becomes known that I have no dearer object than impar- 
| tiality to correct all real grievances, and to reward allegiance to our beloved Mon- 
| arch by cheap and good government, all ranks of people will unite with the Cap- 
, ital of Upper Canada, in loyally offering me that “‘ cordial co-operation,” for which 

I now beg to return you my best thanks. 


Hatest Lntelligence. 


The Speech of the King of England, on opening the present Session of Par- 
liame..t will be found below. It is most important as it regards the measures of 
internal policy to which it alludes; these are of deep interest, involving vast 
results, and will no doubt produce a sharp and obstinate collision between the 
| two great bodies into which the House of Commons is so nearly divided. 
| The Spanish Cortes has been unexpectedly dissolved by the Queen. It ap- 

pears the new Minister, Mendizabal, finding himself in a minority on an impor- 
| tant question, determined on taking the sense of the nation, by recurring to a 


; 
| new election. 


| London, Thursday evening, Feb. 4 —His Majesty this day opened the Ses- 
; sion of Parliament with the usual formalities. He went in state from St. 
James’ Palace, preceded and followed by the whole of his household retinue, ina 
carriage drawn by eight horses richly caparisoned, with superb new harness— 
the postilions and fuotmen in attendance being also dressed in new state liveries. 
On his Majesty's arrival at the House of Peers, he was conducted to the 
Throne with the usual ceremonies, and in a firm and distinct voice delivered 
the following most gracious speech :— 


THE KING’S SPEECH. 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen : 

“Tt is with great satisfaction that I again meet the great Council of the 
nation assembled in Parliament. Iam ever anxious to avail myself of your ad- 
| vice and assistance, and I rejoice that the present state of public affairs, both 
at home and abroad, is such as to permit you to proceed, without delay or 
interruption, to the calm examination of those measures which will be sub- 
mitted to your consideration. 
| ‘I continue to receive from all my Allies, and generally from all Foreign 
| Powers, assurances of their unaltered desire to cultivate wiih me those friendly 
| relations, which it is equally my wish to maintain with them; and the inti- 
mate union which happily subsists between this country and France, is a pledge 
} to Europe for the continnance of the general peace. 

** De-irous on a!l occasions to use my friendly endeavours to remove causes 
| of disagreement between other Powers, I have offered my mediation in order to 
| compose the difference which has arisen between France and the United States. 

Thia offer has been accepted by the King of the French ; the answer of the 
Presideut of the United States has not yet been received ; but I entertain a 
| confident hope that a misunderstanding between two nations so enlightened and 
| high-minded, will be settled in a manner satisfactory to the feelings, and con- 

sistent with the honour of both. 

** T have still to lament the continuance of the civil contest in the Northern 

Provinces of Spain. ‘The measures which I have taken, and the engagement 
| into which I have entered, sufficiently prove my deep anxiety for its termina- 
tion ; and the prudent and vigorous conduct of the present Government of Spain 
inspires me with the hope that the authority of the Queen will soon be established 
in every part of her dominions ; and that the Spanish nation, so long connect- 
ed by friendship with Great Britain, will again enjoy the blessings of internal 
tranquillity and union. 

** | have given directions that there be laid before you the Treaty, which 
| I have concluded with the Queen of Spain for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ T have directed the Estimates of the year to be prepared, and laid before 
you without delay. They have been framed with the strictest regard to well 
considered economy. 

Rh. The necessity of maintaining the maritime strength of the country, and of 
| giving adequate protection to the extended commerce of my subjects, has occa- 








| sioned some increase im the estimates for the Naval branch of the public service. 

** The state of the commerce and manufactures of the United Kingdom, is 

highly satisfactory. I lament that any class of my subjects should sti!l suffer dis- 

tress ; and difficulties which continue to be felt in important branches of Agri- 

| culture, may deserve your enquiry, with the view of ascertaising whether there 

| are any measures which Parliament can advantageously adopt for the alleviation 
| of this pressure. 

* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** T have not yet received the further report of the Commission appointed to 

But I have 

reason to believe that their recommendations upon most of the important sub- 


. | jects submitted to them, are nearly prepared. They shall be laid before you 
| Z M) mpeater, : ais , | without delay, and you will direct your early attention to the Ecclesiastical Es- 
I am commanded by his Excellency the Governor to communicate to vou | ta dishment, with the intention of making it more efficient for the holy purposes 
his disappointment that the bill in aid of the abolition act should have come | for which it bas been instituted. . 
over from the House of Assembly in a form wh ch must eventually p event its fw Auother subject, which will naturally occupy you is the slate of the Tithe 
| becoming law. Qn reference to the minutes of the Counc: his Excellency tinds | in England and Wales, and a measure wiil be submitted to you, having for 
1 that the amendineuts made by them, but not adopted ty the Llous», are adhere! | its end the rendering this mode of providing for the Ciergy more fixed and cer- 
to; and from tue nature of the proposed alterations he concludes that the bill | tain, and calculared to relieve it from that fluctuation, and frum those objections, 
con aus matter so repughant to the principles of the linperial Act for the | to which it has huherto been subject. 


sho vion of slavery, that had it reached hin 
have assented to it, 


he would have been unable "| alt 


Mhe principle of toleration in which [have been invariably guided, mst 
ender me desirous of removing any cause of offence or trouble to the con- 
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rtion of my subjects, and I am, therefore, anxious that you 
science O sdot Seiber oe en may not be so framed, tha: whilst they 
on dy apy grievances which affect these who dissent from the doctrine of dis- 
renune of ihe Established Church, witt also be of general advantage te the whole 
mit 
vedy of oa eautenely administration of justice is the first and most sacred 
za a Sovereign, and I earnestly recommend you to consider whether better 
on idl may not be made for this great purpose in some of the departments of 
tl aw, and more particularly in the Court of Chancery. * 
ae I trust that you will be able to effect a just settlement of the question of 
Tithe in Ireland, upon such principles as will tend at length to establish harmo- 
, in that country. ; 3 
0 eT ae already in pon a of the Report of the Commission appointed 
to inquire into the state of the Manicipal Corporations in Ireland, and [I enter- 
tain the hope that it will be in your power to apply toany defects and evils which 
may have been shown tu-exist in those Institutions, a remedy founded upon the 
saine principles as those of the acts which have been already passed for England 
and Scotland. 














happy country ; on the contrary, fresh carnage and new acts of atrocity and 
violence accompany most of the accounts received. The massacre of the Car- 
lists at Barcelona, we have already communicated, but it seems that the full 
details are yet hardly known. The following extract from the Correspondent 
of the London Morning Chronicle, a jourval favourable to the Queen’s cause, 
shows with what ferocity the contest is carried on. Both men and women ap- 
pear to have become demons. We think the truth of the statement, when ita 
source is considered, cannot be doubted. 

The Barcelona Cannibals.—It appears that the blood-thirsty wretches who 
dragged one hundred Carlists from the citadel of Barcelona and savagely put 
them to death, were not quite satisfied with the perpetration only of this barbar- 
ous act of cruelty, but consummated their atrocity by feeding upon the flesh of 
their slaughtered victims. If any one doubt it, let him read the following extract 
of a letter in the Morning Chronicle of this day, written by its private corres- 
pondent, and an eye-witnesss of the fact:—‘*No one mentions the murderers of 
the 4th—the assassins of unconvicted prisoners. The highest classes, even 





« 4 further Report of the Commission of Inquiry into the condition of the 
poorer classes of my subjects in Ireland will speedily be laid before you. You 
will approach this subject with the caution cue to its importance and difficulty, 
and the experience of the salutary effect of the laws relating to the poor in Eng- 
jand and Wales, mayn many respects asstst your deliberations. — ‘ 

“| rely upon your prudence and wisdom, and upon your determination to main- 
tain as well as to amend the laws and institutions ef the country ; and I com- 
mit these questions ef domestic policy, to which I have deemed it my duty to di- 
rect your attention, into your hands ; persuaded that you will so treat them, as 
to increase the happiness and prosperity, by promoting the religion and morality 


eople. 
a SPAIN. 

Madrid, Jan. 27.—A fter the veto of the procuradores on the 24th, it was hard- 
ly possible for Ministers to continue in office without having recourse to some 
decisive measure, which should enable them to pursue the course they stood 
pledged fur towards the country. All parties seemed, in fact, to be conscious 
of this, so that it was with no feeling whatever of surprise that both Chambers 
heard yesterday the reading of the Royal ordinance, by which the actual Cortes 
are dissolved, and called to meet again, after the completion ofthe new elections, 
on the 20th March, 1836. ‘The electoral juntas are to assemble on the 19th of 
February, and the provincial juntas on the 26th of the same month. The con- 
test will now be between the electors and the candidates who are opposed to the 
policy of the actual Ministers. I can hardly doubt that the result will be favor- 
able tothe later. The conduct of many of the representatives is surely at va- 
riance with the wishes of their constituents, and the latter, independently of 
their devotion to liberal principles, are too interested in the maintenance of the 
public order to place again the country, by re-electing the enemies of the pre- 
seut ministers, under the dauger of convulsions through the repetition of the 
scenes which preceded the formation of the Mendizabal Ministry. 

In the mean time tranquillity reigns in the capital, and appears in no danger 
of being disturbed. It was rumuured ameng the opponents of ministers, that 
M. Mendizabal was about to resign, but there is no real ground for such a ru- 
mour. M. Mendizabal, after having a long interview with the British Ambassa- 
dor, proceeded to the Prado to wait on the Regent, with whom he has remained 
up to the present hour. 

The journals of all shades of politics, such as the Comercio, Revista, Abcia, 
and Espanvl, approve of the measure adopted by M. Mendizabal. ~The Madrid 
Gazette contains a kind of Ministerial explanation relative to the circumstances 
by which Ministers have been driven to the necessity of dissolving the Cortes 

Paris, Feb. 1.—Bourse, quarterto 4 P. M.—Contrary to expectation, the 
Rentes have risen fron 80f. 15c , that they were yesterday, to 80f. 25c. and 
30c. at the opening, and gradually to 8@f. 60c., to make up, and 80/. 85. to 80f 
90c. for the end of the month. No particular reason is assigned for this. 5 
per Cents., J091. 90c ; Three per Cents, 80f 90c. 

London, Feb. 3.—We received last night by express the French papers of 
Monday, which continue to devote the greater portion of their columns to the re- 
port of Fieschi’s trial. 

Along with these papers we have received a letter from Bayonne, of the 28th 
ult., in which it is stated that the English prisoners taken in the engagements of 
the 16th and 17th, had been ordered to be shot, but that, in consequence of the 
intercession with Don Carlos of an * eminent pereonage,” their lives were 


spared. The “ eminent personage” alluded to is supposed to be Don Sebastian, 
the nephew of Don Carlos. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 84 a 8} per cent. prem, 








Pe AMBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 12. 1836. 





By the arrival of the North America from Liverpool, we have received accounts 
to the 5th February, which include the King’s Speech at the opening of the 
present session of Parliament. Jt will be found in another column. 

The principal considerations recommended from the Throne are the follow- 
ing, viz. the Irish Tythe Bill, the Municipal Reform in Ireland, the English 
Chureh Commission, and the Agriculture! Interest. ‘The common opinion in 
the English papers, as we intimated last week, is, that Ministers will approach 
these subjects, as well as business generally, in a spirit of greater moderation 
than has hitherto been their wont. Besides the evnciliatory feelings which they 
are disposed to evince towards the opinions of the conservatives, perhaps they 
are still more strongly urged to this line of conduct from the knowledge of the 
powerful state of the opposition, both as regards wealth and intellect. Be this 
as it may, it is understood that bills on which there may arise much diversity of 
opinion, will be constructed with as much regard to the principles of the conser- 
vative party, as may be at all consistent with those of the Government. This 
argues well at least for the country, as it will exercise a check upon those sweep- 
ing, Unreflecting alterations, which have hitherto characterised the acts of the 
present ministry. 

With regard to one of the most obnoxious of the measures named above 
—The Irish Tythe Bill,—we believe it will in \bis session be divested of some 
of its most offensive features, such as the appropriation clause, and others, 
so that it may be passed without materially affecting the application of the 
Trish Church Revenues, and not at all interfering with the principle always 
advocated by the Conservatives, of applying the whole to the maintenance of the 


Established Church, but proportioning the amounts in a less unequal manner than 
hitherto. 


It must be conceded that the session commences witha greater appearance 
of strength to the Government than Ministers at one time anticipated, and that | 
by care and moderation they may be able to get through without any apprehen- 
sions of an overthrow. Of the necessity of this they seem aware: their eyes 
are fixed upon the phalanx by whom Sir R. Peel is surrounded, and we there- 
fore do not anticipate anything violent or directly destructive to the institutions | 
of the empire. The Church Commission was begun under the administration | 
of Sir Robert, and is, therefore, only a continuation of that wholesome enquiry 
by which benefit must arise to the inferior clergy, without militating against the 
encouragements which should ever be held out to wisdom, learving, and piety. 
The Municipal Reform in Ireland will probably be conducted in much the same 
manner as it has already been in England; on that, however, not much can yet 
be said ; but the consideration of the antcrests of Agricullurists is one which 
has long been greatly called for, and ought to be the subject of most grave de- 
liberation. It is one which, from the present construction of the chief English 
parties, will be likely to meet with the most enlightened arguments from the | 
Conservatives, who being chiefly the aristocracy and land proprietors of the | 
country, must have their attention much called to it. 





It is true that the Conservative press, more especially an article in the last Quar- 


| course of his writings, intimates a future publication with increased care under 
terly Review, predicts the speedy downfall of Lord Melbourne and his O'Connell 


allies, and the restoration of Sir R. Peel. Such an event would be very gratifying | 
to all who value the British Constitution, for we are sure that the empire would be 
always safe in the hands of the eminent statesman just mentioned, and we are | 
equally sure that good, practicable, and efficient reform,would not linger under his 
government. But whether this change take place or not, we are no way uneasy 


&s to the result of the session ; for Sir Robert Peel, even out of office, having 
ower House, and the support of the ma- | 

' ' 
jority in the Lords, will so exercise his potent influence as to prevent the adop- 


t P . . . 
‘on of any measures which may affect the permanent safety and tranquillity of 
the country, 


three hundred Conservatives in the I 


In reference to Spain, we regret our inability to report any event that indi- | 
cates an approachiug termination of the deplorable state of things in that un- | 





ladies, prize, as a patriotic act, the eating of O’Donnell’s body. By this, you 
see, the lowest or uneducated is not the most contemptible class here. An 
astounding word escaped my pen above—I must add, therefore, that I myself 
saw several persons eating O’Donnell’s flesh, after having cut off his feet and 
head. I hope the free press of England will not omit to stigmatise the cannibals 
of both classes—the governing mob, as well as the educated one. I finish with 
the remark, that accounts like the one here detailed are often, if not actually 
distorted, atleast drawn up in conformity to the personal feeling of the writer ; 
but my object tias been to give the facts, and so correctly as to defy contradiction 
on the part of any troth-telling person.” After sucha statement, human nature 
must stand appalled, - 

This is the conduct of that party which calls itself enlightened, and affects 
to be contending for the holy principles of liberty! Is it not time that Great 
Britain separate herself from such allies? We again say that England and 
France should without delay abandon Spain to her fate, or take such other 
measures as will put a stop to crimes which outrage humanity and disgrace the 


human species. Either let Gen. Evans’ force be quadrupled, or withdrawn al- 
together. : 





We insert to-day a very interesting letter from Mr. Buchanan to Lord Ayl- 
mer, on the subject of erecting Light Houses in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
His Majesty’s Government, we are happy to find, have so far fallen in with the 
plan, as to promise to undertake the expense of erecting those necessary bea- 
cons, provided the different colonies for whose benefit they are intended, will 
agree to defray the expense of lighting, and keep them in repair. Mr. Buchanan 
deserves much praise for the skill and spirit of enquiry in which he has pursued 
a matter, that redounds not less to his humanity than his patriotism. 





The story of “John Bull and his Calves.” which will be found on the last 
page, we are quite sure will amuse all our Colonial readers. It is written in 


imitation of the admirable articles in Blackwood’s on the affairs of England, 


and is well dune. The author would of course disclaim any personal allusions, 


and say with his prototype—* It is all an allegory.” 

*,* The Index and Title Page of the last volume of the ALBron have been 
published, and forwarded to all those who were subscribers last year. Should 
any have been by accident omitted, they can be supplied on appriziag us of such 
omission. 


The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick will hold their annual dinner at the 
Washington Hotel, on Thursday next. 


= 
8% 
ments may be attempted, and where retrenchments may be made ; what kind of 
grain is at once the most wholesome and the cheapest for public consumption, 
and in short, is a digest of agricultural economy, well worthy the attention of 
such as have their views turned towards such pursuits. 
4. Willis’s Pencillings by the Way. 
5. Life and observations of Flamsteed. We had occasion to notice a review 
of this work in the pages of the last Quarterly, and saw there with much regret 
some severe animadversions upon one who has hitherto been considered among: 
the greatest as well as mest amiable, of mankind—Sir Isaac Newton. The 
notice before us goes far to eradicate the injurious impressions which we had eon- 
ceived against that illustrious philosopher ; and although he may not be altogether 
acquitted in his conduct towards Flamsteed, his offences seem to have been 
greatly exaggerated ; and were in fact committed through the officious zeal of 
some, the malicious influence of others, and not alittle by the peevish, captious »~ 
jealous, disposition of Flamsteed himself. The infirmity of temper under 
which the latter labored, may be chiefly ascribed to continued ill health, which 
began in bis very boyhood, and continued during the whole of his subsequent: 
life. His asperities were sharpened by every day’s experience of the sordid! 
parsimony with which his official duties were rewarded, and the expences whicii’ 
he was personally obliged to incur in the publi¢ service. He had formed a high, 
perhaps an overweening estimate of those services, and could not without 
envy perceive the advances to eminence and distinction which were continually 
made by Newton and Halley. The theories of the former he affected to despise 
and turn to ridicule, and the conduct of the Jatter he has greatly vituperated 
without sufficient proof. It is consistent with a bigh degree of self-command 
to believe that Newton might in the end be wrought to severity or even an act 
of injustice. Great as he was, Newton was not perfect, but we have yet to be 
convinced that he was so blamable as Flamsteed in his petulance has endeavoured\ 
to describe him. The work however must be highly interesting to the scien- 
tific world, and it appears that there are yet papers in the Portsmouth family 
calculated to throw new light on these celebrated men, particularly on the life of 
Sir Isaac Newton. 
6. Lewis on the Romance Language. The work which is the subject of this 
paper is philulogical, and is an attempt to trace the “ origin and formation” of 
that language. Great credit is given to the author, E. C. Lewis, Esq., for his 
learning and labor, but exceptions are taken to some of his arguments. A brief 
accvunt of the origin of the ‘langues d’oc, et, @ouil” is given by the critic, 
in which each appears to be fairly deduced. ‘The work itself may be useful 
both to the antiquarian who investigates manners, habits, migrations, and mnta- 
tions, and to the man of letters who seeks diligently inte etymologies. To all 


others, except as matter of curiosity, it will carry with it but a partial degree of 
interest. 











7. The Study of Mathematics as a Part of a Liberal Education. The author 
of this work is the Rev. W. Whewell, who has already greatiy distinguished 
himself both as a mathematical and ethical writer, and whose work, forming one 
of the ** Bridgewater Treatises,” has been most favourably received. ‘The object 
of Mr. Whewell is to advocate what has been frequently contended for, but 
which has been strongly contested, that mathematics is not only of paramount 
importance as a branch of liberal education, but is even of absolute necessity for 











Benefit of Mr. C. Horn, Jun.—A musical treat may be expected upon this 
occasion, which will take place on Wednesday nextat the City Hotel. Ainong 
the principal performers will be found Mrs and Miss Watson, Miss Wheatley, 
Mr. Horn, Sen., Mr. and Mrs. Horn, Jun., Mr. King, and Mr. Keyaer. 

Bowery Theatre.— The Jewess, a drama adapted from the original of Scribe, 
has been well got up at this Theatre, and has proved very attractive. 

Paul Clifford. 2 vols. in one. The Harpers have just published this, in con- 
tinuation of the uniform series of Bulwer’s works, of which they have already 
issued several volumes. Like those which have preceded it, this is handsomely 
executed, and embellished with an illustrative engraving and a vignette title 
page. ‘The series will be altogether very creditable to the publishers, as well as 


the proper development of the faculties in’ logieal discussion and in general 
analysis. The reviewer is of opinion that the learned gentleman has failed of his 
main purpose; and in a clever paper has offered arguments in opposition. In 
the course of his remaiks he proposes to prove that an undue attention to abstract 
mathematics rather tends to narrow the logical powera, to unfit the mind for 
philosophy and for ethics, and to cramp the general energies. He admits that 
as a co-ordinate in the cultivation of the mind it has obvious uses and advantages, 
but deprecates the exclusive study except in particular and special cases. In 
pursuing bis argument, the reviewer adduces at large the opinions of several of 
the most eminent men in modern times, that too close an attention to mathema- 











convenient to readers. 


The Last Days of Pompeit. 2vols.in one. This is a further continuation of 
the above series, and is worthy of its predecessors. 
Humphrey Clinker. By Smollet, With Illustrations by Cruikshank. 2 vols. 
mone. Smollett’s novels are all standards, and this is, perhaps, the best of 
them. The discrimination of character, a3 well the drawing of each, is exquisite. 


The present edition is enriched by the effusions of that comic vein for which 
both the Cruikshanks are so eminent. 


Paulding on Slavery. A clever little treatise on this subject has just been 


published, in which the author opposes with much force and justice the doctrines 
of the abolitionists. It is likely to be effective within the circle of its extension. 


—_—— 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW FOR JANUARY 1836. 
To describe the contents of the present number of this very excellent re- 
view, is an employment peculiarly gratifying. The critical judgment always 
displayed in the work is of a high order, and, save on the subject of politics, its 


authority ig worthy of much confidence. The number before us, in all but one 


article, is strictly literary and scientific ; and, therefore, we come to our task 
almost without the uncomfortable anticipation of finding opinions that come in 
collision with our own, and with the certainty of deriving much pleasure as well 
as information in the perusal of the several papers. 


1. Life and Works of Baron Cuvier. This is a masterly paper, containing a 


brief sketch of the life of this great man, with a summary of the varied engage- 
ments of his valuable life. It is the remark of those who are conversant in the 
affair of human faculties and attainments, that seldom does the intellect of one 
individual reach to a high degree of excellence unless the pursuits are restrained 
to one or two courses ; and that versatility, although it may be the means of at- 
taining a general acquaintance with important facts, is a hindrance rather than an 
assistance to eminence inany. ‘The illustrious subject of this article is a decided 
exception to the rule, however true in the main ; since his pursuits and engage- 
ments have been both numerous and diverse, yet in all things that have engaged 





| of available ground, but to till it in the most skilful manner, in order to supply as 


\ fully increased population of Great Britain, exceeded only by that of the United 


his mighty mind, he has reached an eminence unsurpassed by any contemporary . 


highest degree serviceable to mankind. As an experimental naturalist, as a 
public lecturer, as a philosophical writer, as a statesman, and as a general phi- 
lanthropist, the name of Cuvier will ever be one of reverence and regard, for in 
each of these capacities he has hardly had acompeer. Like all men of real su- 
periority, he has been ever ready to admit the merits of others, and to give en- 
couragement to genius where he found it languishing in obscurity. The article 
under this head will be found, therefore, to possess a peculiar interest. 

2. Alford’s Poems. The author of this collection is a clergyman, of some 
standing in literature; he published the greater number of the pieces anony- 
mously whilst he was at Cambridge, and did not acknowledge them until he was 
inducted into a living. The critic, after instituting a comparison between Oxford | 
and Cambridge as to the number and value of the poets who have emanated 
from each, awards considerable praise to this young clergyman, but mingles with 
it no small degree of censure for his carelessness in poetical feet, occasional bad 
rhyme, and forced conceits. That readers may be enabled to judge for them- | 


of the heart,”’ which is the principal poem in the collection: from this we dis- 
cover that the piety of the author is both fervent and elevated, his imagination 
vivid, and his poetry frequently approaching to the sublime. The author in the 
more mature experience ; and upon the whole it seems that although he has not 
yet reached the extreme heights of pocsy, yet he appears to soar upon well- 
poised and powerful wings, and great expectations are formed of him. 

3. Progress and Present State of Agriculture. In the crowded state of popu- 
lation in England, it is manifest that a work like this wiil be of considerable 
request ; as it must be necessary, not only to bring into cultivation every acre 


far as may be the wants of so dense a body, before having recourse to importa- 
tion. But although the chief value of the work may be found at home, it is not 
without its services to all agricultural communities. After noting the wonder- | 


States, it points out the rise and progress of agr‘cultural societies, and their 


and farther, his occupations have been all without exception, of a nature in the | 








tics ncapacilates the mind for metaphysics ; among others we have the observa™ 
tions of Pascal, Berkeley, Le Clerc, Gibbon, Mad. De Stacl, &c. and even of 
| D'Alembert himself, who all bear testimony te the injury done to the logical and 
metaphysical powers by the strict attention te abstract mathematical reasoning. 
It should appear upon the whole, that however warm an advocate Mr. Whewell 
may be for the other side of the question, he bas not been able to surmount the 
host of difficulties opposed to him in the great names and the powerful reasoning 
here brought forward. 

8. The Cape of Good Hope. The British House of Commons ordered cer- 
tain papers on this subject to be printed, for the wee of the members in delibe- 
rating thereon; the matter therefore is strictly applicable to that legislature only 5. 
but the communications and remarks, which are to be found there, will contain 
many useful lessons on the subject of settlement and colonization in new lands 
and among a savage people. We perceive that there, as well as in most other 
places where intercourse is opened with the uneivilized of our species, advan- 
tages have been taken of ignorance, and strength and skill have wrought con- 
tinual aggravations and injuries to weakness and inexperience. The rapacity of 
| settlers has become proverbial, the grasping eagerness at the wealth and lands 

of savage aborigines has constantly produced evils to both parties; yet the 
wronged native bas ever bad accumulated complaint heaped upon him, unt) for 
bearance is utterly at an end, and the intruder, finds by dire experience that the 
trodden reptile can turn upon his injurer. Such has beep the conduct both of 
the Dutch Boor and the English settler at the ape Colony ; continually in- 
cruaching upon ascertained boundaries, robbing the Caffres at once of their lands 
and their cattle, annoying them upon false pretences, and procuring the aid of 
official force to redress fictitious grievances. At length the natives turned upon 
the colonists, and war, attended by cruei circumstanees, has been the issue. 
This must ever be the case in the event of hostilities against savage tribes, espe- 
cially where the latter feel—as they too often do correctly feel—that their cause 
is just, and that the injuries they have sustained are both great and protracted. 
The force of the paper before us, is to show the necessity of keeping a constant 
and strict eye upon prescribed lines of demarkation, and of winning the good wilt 
of savage neighbours by an undeviating adherence to agreements ane conditions, 
rather than of provoking their animosity by disregard of their rights, and con- 
tempt of their weakness. 

No.9. Origin, Nature, and Tendencies, of Orange Associations. This is 
the only article of a decidedly political character; and it may be easily sur- 
mised, from the periodical in which it appears, and from the caption of the pa- 
per, that the bearings and style are of a description not calculated to raise the 
partisans of Orangeism to a highly elevated share of public esteem. That the 
promotion of Orange Lodges has been carried too far, as regards the public 





military service, there is no doubt: the watmest consistent Conservative ad- 


mits so much; but every fact here alluded to, has been so long before the 
world, and the verdict of that world’s opinion has been sv long delivered and 
acted upon, that we think this article is worse than unnecessary, particularly as 
we neither find old arguments strengthened, nor new ones adduced on the sub- 


ject. True it is, that the paper takes for its basis the printed Reports of Com- 
' . . a . 
| selves, here are copious extracts and quotations, particularly from the ‘* School! mittees appointed for investigation of the matter; yet still we think that the 


affair is here handled with an air of great argomentative poverty. It is, in shost, 
the most meagre article in this otherwise capital number. 





RS. HASSALL, 377 Broadway has received by the last arrival, one Case of 

French Bonnets of the latest Paris Fashion, and one Case of Childrens 
Sherr’d Capottes together with an elegant assortment of Ribbons, Flowers, Em- 
broideries, and a great variety of Fancy articles. {March, 12-3t.] 


NOCIETY OF THE FRIENDLY SONS OF 8, PATRICK—At a regular 
Sey Quarterly Meeting of this Society, held at the Washington Hotel, on Thursday 
Evening, 3d inst. the following officers were elected for the ensuing year :—Campbell 
P. White, Esq President; John Wilson, Esq. Ist Vice President ; Edward 
Eccleston, Esq. 2 Vice President; Samuel} Osbora, Treasurer; Dudley Persse, 
Secretary ; John Tate, jr, Almoner. 

Commi'tee of Charity.—John Caldwell, Joseph Kernochan, John Moorhead, 
James C. Buchanan, and James M igee. 

Stewards.—Jacob Harvey, William Redmond, John Caldwell, Stewart Brown, 
and William Arnold, M. D. ; te. 

The So icty will celebrate the Anniversary of thee “ Patron Saint,” at the 
Washington Hotel, on Thursday, 17th inst, 

Dinner willbe prepared at five o'clock, but the members are requested to assemble 
at half past 3 o’clock for the transaction of the usual previous business. 








effects upon the efforts of practical agriculturists ; it points ous where improve- 


Tickets for the dinner may be obtained by applying to the Stewards. 


{mi2.} DUDLEY PERSSE, Secretary. 
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ee SEY OST OR TE ED TO, 


JOHN BULL AND HIS CALVES.---AN ALLEGORY. 
[ Written expressly for the Albion. ] 
All the world has heard of John Bull; some of his Calves have made a lit- 
tle noise too. John had a fine drove of thirteen of them in a large pasture to 
the westward of the lake which divides his estate, and as he had been put to a | 
good deal of trouble and expense in fencing the pasture and keeping Master 
Frog’s folks from devouring the stock and destroying the herbage, he thought 
when the Calves had grown up, that he was entitled to a_pertion of their milk. 
The Tenants on this part of the Farm did not absolutely deny the justice of | 
the claim, but they insisted upon it, that no one should milk the Heifers but 
their own Ribs, and that John should be satisfied with the portion of milk which | 
they allotted to him.— Whether Jobn thought that these Dames would give him 
nothing but skim-milk, or buttermilk, or perhaps, if they got into their tan- 
trums, no milk at all, he vowed that Mrs. Bull should milk them, and take as 
much milk as she thought reasonable—the upshot of which was, that John 
Bull had a great row with his more than half-grown Calves, and though he 
knocked them head over heels, whenever he got a fair run at them in the open 
field, yet they worried him so much from behind the trees with which the pas- 
ture was covered, bit his tail, gored his flanks, and were off in the woods again 
ere he covld well turn round, that at last he gave a tremendous roar, dashed 
inte the lake, swam home, and left them to themselves. 


He had still, however, a few young Calves in the north corner of the pasture, 
who had not taken part in the squabble-—One of these was a queer creature ; 
it was not of John’s own breed, he had harried it from the Frogs in one of his 
scuffles, but he treated it just as if it was one of his own begotten Calves, and 

-often used to flatter himself that the poor thing would soun forget all about the 

Frogs, and feel itself a Bul! from head to fuot—but these feelings flowed from 
John’s heart rather than bis bead. He might have known that the Frog blood 
would never mix well with the Bull's. As it grew up, however, John did suc- 
ceed in licking it a little into shape, the head began to look rather Bullish,* but 
the body, legs, and fect, were sti Frog all over. It was really a curious look- 
ing animal, and was in fact more of a Bull-frog than a Bull; it made a tremen- 
dous noise, but that noise was more of a croak than a roar. It was, however, 
a great pet—and in process of time John. proposed to Mrs. Bull to provide a 
wife for it. Some of the family thought this might as well have been let alone, 
but wives were all the fashion about this timet—Old Frog himself had just 
taken one, who soon set all his family by the ears, and made the old gertleman 
kick the bucket before the honey-moon was half over. A wife, therefore, it 
was decided that young Bull Frog should have. Well then, said those who 
thought he would do just as well without one, if he must have a wife, let her 
be of the Bull breed, and not of the Frog, let her roar rather than croak, for 
mercy’s sake—but fashion decides every thing, and it was the fashion then for 
those who knew little to leave all matters to the decision of those who knew 
less, and these wiseacres determined that Master Bull Frog should choose a 
wife for himself. Now, as I said before, altho’ his head had begun to look a lit- 
tle Bullish, he was still more than three-fourths Frog, and it was, therefore, 
natural for him to cohabit rather w.th the Frogs than the Bulls. As might 
be supposed, then, he took unto himself a thorough-going Frog for a wife, who 
soon set up such a croaking that there was no peace in the pasture. 

John and Mrs. Bull had had the marriage articles drawn up under their own 
superinteudence, and had taken every care, as they supposed, of that part of 
the estate. Joln’s Overseer still continued to superintend the farm—and he 
had appointed Trusteest to join with him and Mrs. Bull Frog in the manage- 
ment of it. 

There was enough to be done; it was a fine property to be sure, and if well 
cultivated would soon have enriched a}! who dwelt upon it—but when the Over- 
seer and ‘Trustees wanted to drain off the stagnant pools, and render it whule- 
some and productive, like John's farm on the other side of the lake, Mrs. Bull 
Frog set up such a croaking that not a word which the Overseer or Trustees 
said could be heard—she did not want the pools drained—not she—she wanted 
none of their Bullish improvements—improvements indeed! she knew well 
enough what they meant—if the marshes and meadows were all drained, these 
Lordly Bulls would stalk ever them and crush her poor dear Frogs under their 
feet. She wanted no interference with nature, which had provided these de- 
lightful fens for the Frogs to luxuriate in, and if the Bulls did not like them, 
why let them leave thern. Fair and softly Mrs. Bull Frog, replied the Over- 
seer and Trustees—if the Bulls don't like them, why let them leave them, for- 
sooth ! do you forget that they belong to the Bulls? 
from Old Frog after many a hard day's fighting? and did not he surrender all 
his right to them to Old Mr. Bull long ago’ and are we, who are real tho- 
rough bred Bulls, to abandon what would soon become rich and beautiful mea- 
dows, merely that you and your Tadpoles may have your dirty mud-holes to 
squeak and croak int Had Old Master Frog wrenched one of John Bull's 
farms from him, and been able to keep it—I'll be beund he never would have 
given us the chauce that we have given you, and therefore if you wish to live 
in the land, live in it and welcome, no one shall hurt you, but you must live in 
it as our land and not as yours. 

This seemed to be reasonable enough, but not so thought Mrs. Bull Frog— 
she continued to croak, croak, croak, and as the marriage articles prohibited the 
Overseer and Trustees from adopting any measure without her consent, no im- 
provement could be effected. 
ing improvements—Mrs. Bull Frog soon began to assert that she was as great 
a woman on this side of the lake as Mrs. Bull was on the other—and that no 
one but herself should handle the purse-strings. At first good old John Bull 








laughed at her attempting to raise a storm in her puddle—and went on paying | 


for the performance of the ordinary work as usval—but when the Old Gentle- 
man became a little hipt, and thought himself too poor to pay the labourers up- 
on his out-farms, he offered to give up all the rents and profits of this part of 
the estate to Mrs. Bull Frog—provided she would engage to keep it in or- 
der, and pay the Overseer and workmen their accustomed wages. Mrs. Bull 
Frog joyfully accepted the offer to receive the rents and profits for ever, and 
consented to pay the wagea so long, and in such proportions, as she pleased 
John was so much occupied with matters nearer home, that he did not notice 
the difference between his offer and Madame’s acceptance of it, but rubbed his 
hands and congratulated himself upon having got rid of that troublesome 
concern. 


in a chort time, however, John, like most folks who want to shove off their | 
business upon others, instead of attending to it themselves, found that matters | 


had got into a sad state on this part of his property—Madame Bull Frog having 
got hold of the key of the money-chest, thrust it into her under-petticoat pocket, 
and swore that neither Overseer or labourers should bave a farthing to feed or 
clothe themselves, until they would just do her bidding. 

The Overseer and Trustees did all they could to bring her to reason, but 


the more they coaxed, the more she croaked, and they found that the farm was | 


going fast to ruin, and that those who worked it were on the verge of starvation. 

John, after rubbing his eyes a little, looked over the letters and accounts 
which the Overseer sent to him, but he was so harrassed and perplexed with 
the untoward state of the homestead, that he could not give much attention 
to affairs on the other side of the lake, and as Madame Bull Frog complained 
80 much 


that he might as well send her another—he therefore selected one Ramsay, 
who had managed a neighbouring farm to his heart’s content, and that of all 
who lived on it also Ramsay was an honest, noble fellow, whose heart was 
yust in the right place—he would neither do nor suffer wrong—and John thought 
he had hit upon the very man to satisfy Madame Bull Frog, let her be ever so 
capricious. But poor Join knew little of Madame’s freaks. He thought, poor 
sinpie soul, that she merely wished to be well-governed, but Madame did not 
wish to be governed at all—and as she knew that Ramsay would do nothing 
that she could find fault with, unless she got his temper up, she set herself to 
work to insult him. 

Mrs. Bull Frog, knowing that she had not an honest face to shew, had long 
thought it politic to wear a mask—she had recently attached to it a hideous 
Paper-: ose, Which being a very prominent feature, and attracting great attention 
from al! who looked upon her, she soon acquired the habit of speaking through 
it In a most Olicnsive manner. 

She had, however, no right to wear it, without the Overscer’s consent. and 
as she had, upon several occasions, snuffed very abusive language through it 
against Namsay, he twisted it off and threw it in her face. Oh! what an up- 
roar the old woman made Ramsay told her to go to the devil and shake her- 
self, and as she didn’t know how to behave, and Mr. Bull didn’t know how to 
make her, he left them to settle the matter between them. Well, says John, 
when it was told him that Ramsay had wrung the old woman's nose off, Pll try 
her with another Overseer, there's Jemmy Thoroughwork, who has managed 
the farm Ramsay had once in hand, so well, that all the tenants are delighted 
with him, I'll send him to her. Away went Jemmy to see how he could ma- 
nage Madame ; but there was a terrible difficulty in Jemmy's way upon the 
very threshold—Ramsay had pulled off Madame’s paper nose—now Madame 


ontended that Ramsay had no right to pull it off, and therefore she said that it | 
Still there lay the Paper-nose—it wasn’t on Madame’s | 


wasn’t pulled off at all. 
face, and as she had acquired such a habit of speaking through it, that she 
coulan t speak without it, how was she to say a single word to Jemmy until 
this organ was replaced—this dilemma perplexed them both sadly, for J ommy 
WaS Very anxion ‘ 
with | y , i 4 

vitnout having some interconrse with Mrs. Bull Frog—and she was equally 
. British inhabitants in 

Legislative Council. 


i! Introduce English laws for the eacouragement of commerce, 


the towns. t 1791 





Didn’t they take them | 


But the mischief did not end in merely prevent- | 


of his Overseer, he thought, without enquiring further into the matter, | 


3 to put matters to rights if he could, and that was impossible, | 


Cyc AVoion. 


anxious to recommence her mancuvres, not caring much whether she cajoled 

or abused Jemmy, but one or the other she longed to do. 
| As both sides therefore were desirous to have the Paper-nose replaced, after 
some consultation in the back chamber, it was agreed that Madame should make 
it adhere again with a little spittle, present herself to Jemmy, as if nothing had 
happened, and request his leave to wear il, without taking any notice of Ram- 
say’s having wrung it off—Jemmy made her a neat little bow, told her, it was 
very becoming to her, that he admired it much, and gave his consent, as a matter 
of course, in order to open a communication with her. 

John next selected an honest, open-hearted son of Paddy Bull's, who told 
Madaine at his tirst interview with her, that he could not sleep a wink for dream- 
ing of doing her good ;* but it was not long before he discovered that whatever 
good he might be dreaming of, she dreamt of nothing but evil. — 

She had for some time made a terrible uproar about the infringement of the 
marriage articles. ‘The articles themselves, she said, were the best of all pos- 
| sible articles : + all she wanted, poor woman, was the full benefit of them, which 
| she insisted was most shamefully withheld from her. Mr. Bull said this matter 
must be looked into, and directed Pat to enquire fully into the affair. Pat sent 
for Madame, and begged to know what infringements she complained of, and, 
come my dear Madame Bull Frog, said he, squeezing her hand, and giving her 
one of those kind glances with which Paddy’s sons are in the habit of softening 
the hearts of the sex, tell me frankly, new, who has abused you, and by the 
| hand of my body, my jewel, I'll be the man to right you wherever you've been 
| wronged ;—let us have the whole story, darlint, that we may put all to rights at 
once, and leave no old sores without a plaster.t But Mrs. Bull Frog had no 
notion of this wholesale dealing; she was a retailer of grievances, and knew it 
would be the ruin of her to part with her whole stock in trade at once. Evading, 
therefore, Pat’s kind offer of a panacea for all complaints, she fell to abusing the 
Trustees, said John had appointed no one but Bulls, who trampled upon the Frogs 
most cruelly, and that the farm would never flourish until John dismissed the 
Bulls and appointed Frogs in their place. By the powers, says Pat, this is a 
pretty story; here are you, Madame, (without whose consent we cannot stir a 
step,) Frog both head and heart, and yet my master, Mr. Bull, is to be deemed 
guilty of a breach of the marriage articles because he appoints a few Bulls to 
take care of the interests of that part of the family. Appoint Frogs Trustees 
indeed ! faith he’s appointed more than’s good of them already, and if he ap- 
points any more, it’s my notion they'll be a greater curse than they were in 
Egypt of old, and make such a d—d croaking that not a Bull will be able to 
enjoy any peace in the country. I tell you, Mrs. Bull Frog, it’s no infringement 
of the marriage articles ; hasn't Mr. Bull the right to appoint the Trustees under 
the articles themselves? Sacre! she exclaimed, with a horrible grin, then the 
marriage articles are d—d bad articles, and I will never rest contented until I and 
my dear Frogs have the appointment of the Trustees ourselves. Wheugh! 
whistled Pat, why you old but stop, said he, drawing his breath, and endea- 
vouring to regain his composure, didn't you yourself say, my dear Madame, not 
five minutes ago, that the articles were the best of all possible articles, and that 
all you wanted was the fulfilment of them? What if I did, you blethering 
blockhead! roared she, don't people grow wiser as they grow older? and I now 
think that the articles are the vilest articles that ever were drawn, and unless 
Mr. and Mrs. Bull consent to alter them, and let the Frogs choose the Trustees, 
I'll but I’m not going to tell you what I shall do ; let old Bull remember how 
his other calves served him, that’s all—that’s all—Master Pat; and away she 
dashed. 

Pat was at his wit’s ends to know how to deal with such a termagant ; he had 
a reul desire to improve the property, but Madame wouldn't allow a penny to be 
expended npon it, and of course matters went from bad to worse. Now, though 
she wouldn't give a farthing for the necessary expenses of the farm, she had the 
impudence to ask Pat to consent to her taking a large sum out of the chest to pur- 
| chase coals, and candles, and brooms, and scrubbing-brushes for her own room. 
| Pat thought that the beldame wanted fuel enough to set the town on fire from 
the sum she demanded : but in the hope of bringing her into good humour, he 
complied with her request, and soon afterwards, in the gentlest manner possible, 
he begged her to take into consideration the wants of the farm and the state of 
the workinen, who had been left so long without their wages. Would you be- 
lieve it, the vixen not only turned a deaf ear to his kind suggestions, but refused 

even to give him a receipt for the money he had advanced to her, and flouncing 
| out of the room in a rage, swore she would scratci) the eves out of any one who 
would venture to touch the chest in her absence. 

The poor workmen were left with freezing fingers and empty stomachs, and 
| were altogether in such a piteous plight that Mr. Bull, tho’ his present wife 
| hauled him over the coals whenever he expended an extra penny, consented, 

upon Pat’s earnest entreaty, to advance thirty pounds to dole out among them, 

| Just to keep soul and body together. 
At their very next meeting, with unparalleled effrontery Madame applied to Pat 
| for a much larger sum of money than before, to squander away upon bad com- 
| pany, under the pretence that she wanted it merely to keep her room in order; 











but independent of the extravagant amount she demanded, and which he knew | 


would be applied to the most mischievous purposes, he reminded her of her re- 


fusal to give him a receipt for what he had advanced before, without which he 


couldn’t settle his accounts, and he therefore civilly gave that as a reason for his 
| non-compliance with her request. She dashed off in a furious passion, slammed 
| the door behind her so that it nearly flew off the hinges, and swore that she 
| would never speak a word more with Pat about the concerns of the farm. 

John Bull might have seen with half an eye, if he had chosen to open either 
| of them so far, that it was useless to yield any longer to such a contumacious 
| creature ; but good easy man, he thought concession would at last bring her 
about, so he recalled Pat, and sent out one Mr. Goose Frog as overseer, with 
two assistants to oversee him, as some folks thought. 

There was a great to do on both sides of the lake about sending out Mr. 
Goose Frog and his assistants ; they were to set all matters to rights ina trice, 
and make the Bulls and the Frogs dwell together like brethren. How this was 
to be accomplished puzzled folks nota little, for the Bulls liked to range in well 
cultivated, thoroughly drained meadows, which produced abundantly ; while the 
Frogs preferred squatting themselves down in the dirty pools and fens, where the 
Bulls would be mired if they came near them. 

However, it was an age of wonders. 
a great discovery at home, that the best way to keep his house in order was to 
allow all the disorderly vagabonds in the country to send whoever they pleased 


let the wind in to blow it out. In short, the political millennium had commenced. 
The great Lion, Dan O'Hell, had already lain down with John's Lamb, and in 
the warmth of his love had twisted hie tail so fast round the neck of the inno- 
cent creature, that he couldn't utter a bleat except when Dan chose to ease off 
a little. John thought after this miracle he might easily reduce the Bulls and 
the Frogs to the same state of harmony. 

Soon after Goose Frog’s arrival, Madame began to poke her Paper-nose about 
him, to smell out his plan of proceeding, and satisfied herself that the Frogs 
would be left in the full enjoyment of their fens, and that the Bulls might roar 
away and be d-—d. 

Upon the first intimation that he was ready to receive her, she walked up to 
him in presence of the Trustees, with her mask on, and her prominent Paper-nose, 
which he stroked as kindly as a friendly Esquimaux could have done, vowed 
that Slawkenbergius could never have found its equal in the whole promontory, 
and begged her to wear it for his sake. Madame pretended to be quite delighted 
with this polite gentleman, and listened with apparent attention to a long speech 
which he addressed to her and the Trustees. 

He assured them that Mr. Bull took the greatest interest in their welfare, and 
had commanded him to compel! the Bulls and the Frogs to live together in peace 
and prosperity; that as to money for the fuel, and furniture, 
which they might want for their respective rooms, Mr. Bull had desired him to 
give both the ‘Trustees and Madame whatever they might require, giving, as he 
uttered this, a significant glance to Madame Bull Frog, as muchas to say, I shall 
not investigate your items very strictly. 

He then very feelingly deplored the distressed state of the workmen, trusted 
that their just claims would be attended to, and that al! would unite to make the 
farm flourish, called upon Madame to repay Mr. Bull the thirty pounds he had 
advanced to keep the workmen from starving, and reminded her that the poor 
gentleman was at his wit’s ends for money himself, that, as to Madame's com- 
plaint that the overseers had employed more Bulls than Frogs to superintend the 
affairs of the farm, he assured them that Mr. Bull would in future sanction no 
such proceeding; that although he could not deny that the farm belonged to the 

| Bulls, no invidious distinctions were to be made; that for his own part, he 
always thought it was of the first importance for foremen to make themselves 


acceptable to the workmen they were appointed to superintend, and that no per- | 


son was fit to be a schoolmaster who would not grant the boys a holiday when- 
ever they desired it. ‘Then turning round with a low and graceful bow to the 
Frogs,—Do not fear, said he, that there is any design to disturb the form of 
society under which you have so long been contented and prosperous. | 


* My first thought each morning—“* What can I do for Canada 


1 See the first Petitions, which jauded the Constitution conferred by the Act 3lst, 
Geo. 3d, and only complained of their not enjoying the fail benefit of it. 

{ Is this all ?—are there any grievances behind ? 

|| “*Do not fear that there is any design to disturb the form of society under which 
you have so long been contented and prosperous.” ; 

It will perhaps occasion some liitle surprise in Old England when they learn that 
the first thing that has struck the Chief Commissioner, who has been sent out to en- 
quire into the causes of discontent and disturbance which, (according to the repre- 


j 
' 


sentations of Mr. Papineav and his adherents) have so long disturbed Canada, is the 


peaceful and happy state of the French Canadians. 


Those who are acquainted with the real state of things in that country will feel 
i 





John Bull had within a few years made 


into the parlour to toss the fire about the room, and then break the windows to | 


&c. &e. &e | 


How- | 





March 12 


| ever different you may be from Mr. Bull’s other calves, he cannot but admi 
| the arrangements which have made you so eminently victorious an woes 
| which have secured to you that happiness and tranquil bliss whi 
| merous petitions of grievances and the ninety-two resolutions of your amiab|, 
‘ mother proelaim that you possess. Mr. Bull will protect and foster the bene 4 
| lent, active, and pious ladies under whose care and guidance you have been _ 
| ducted to your present happy state. Your fens shall be preserved to you. = 
| pools in which you delight to recreate yourselves shall be handed dewn he . 
generation to generation. Let not the name of Bull alarm you, for altho’ ~ 
| Bulls did once possess themselves of the country, and their title has not ; 
| been formally extinguished, it is my desire to secure to you the peaceful an 
‘session of the land, and no Bull shall approach your happy dwellings exce A on 
| Romish Bulls, which you so much admire and reverence. hee 
| Then drawing himself up with great dignity, and wheeling round te the 
| he exclaimed,—Of the Bulls, and especially those who require the drain 
| the fens and marshes,* I would ask, is it possible you should s 
| be any design to sacrifice your interests, when it is clear to all 
| was by draining his marshes, fencing his fields, opening roads to the mark 
| town, and bringing his farms into their present high state of cultivation - 
Mr. Bull attained the prosperity to which he has advanced himself. It was 
the express purpose of making his farms on this side of the lake like those ~ 
the other, that he has settled and cultivated them at a vast expense. Rely y o" 
it that he will not abandon that purpose on Frogland Farm, to which he oo 
couraged you to remove, but with that constancy and good faith which has oa 
characterized him, he will not fail to sustain on this part of his propert ~ 


d brave, ang 
ch your Qu. 


Bulls, 
Ing of 
Ppose there can 
*be world that it 


‘ t 
system which has ao long been held out as a boon to all his children, and 
inducement to you to remove here, and here to embark your hopes of meh 


and happiness. 
Why what the devil are we to make of all this blowing hot and cold? 
the Bulls, as they passed out of the hall. , 
I know what I shall make of it, snuffed Madame, thro’ her Paper-nose ; | 

| shall take what I like of it, and toss what I don’t like to the winds.—[ The » 
mainder to be given next week.] ¥ 


Said 





no astonishment atthis. It would be difficult to find in any part of the world a bod 
of people more contented, gay, aud amiable, than the inhabitants of Lower Canad ’ 
satisfied with little, their small farms fully supply their wants; although fond of > 
tercourse with each other, they wish not for any extension of their social Geele 
| That circle includes all that they love, respect, and reverence, and they scldon 
| trouble themselves with aught beyond it. Engrossed with their own harmless — 
pations, they leave all their greater temporal! cares to the notary of the village “a 
they unreservedly confide their spiritual concerns to their spiritual pastors, Thus 


relieved from all serious anxiety respecting their political rights in this world. or their 
future happiness in another, they pass their lives in as much serene enjoyment as can 
well fall to the lot of man. 

We cannot wonder that his Excellency the Governor-in-Chief has expressed so 
much satisfaction at ‘*the good conduct and tranquil bliss’* which he finds has been 
created, preserved, and handed down from generation to generation among this peo- 
ple ; but we think his Excellency must have wondered at finding this state of thin 8 
when he had been sent out to redress the grievances under which they were stated to 
labour, and to ailay the ferments which were supposed to prevail among them to an 
extent that endangered the public peace. 

That those in whom these amiable, uneducated people confide, have abused their 
confidence is undoubted ; and that the influence which has been acquired over them 
may be still more mischievously exerted, is highly probable, particularly if his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers continue to increase the consequence of the demagogues who 
deceive them, by paying more attention to their statements, than they do te the King’s 
representative. But still, as the people are in point of fact happy and contented 
as they do not practically feel any oppression, it may be doubted whether they would 
| leave their peaceful homes to follow Mr. Papineau to the field if he were disposed to 
| lead them there, although they will doubtless continue to sign any petition that he or 
his satellites prepare for them. 

* The commercial classes.—See the Speech. 
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LACKWOOD'’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE.—This standard Miscellany 
continues to be republished, and it is offered atas cheap a rate as any other 
periodical in the country, considering the amount of mater it contains and its neatness 
of typography. The number for January, 1836, has just appeared, and it being the 
commencement of a new volume, offers a favourable opportunity for those who wish 
to become better acquainted with this celebrated periodical, to subscribe. This 
number will be found to be fully equal to any of its predecessors in point of ability 
and interest. Some of its articles are of great value. The ‘‘ Future,” is a grave 
enquiry into the results of the present discussions and agitations that are now 
distracting the civilized world. An important article of thirty pages entitled 
“ Poreign Policy—Foreign Commerce—and the Prusso-Germanic Custom-House 
League,” will abundantly repay perusal. The opening article is a criticism of the 
Dramas of Joanna Bailey—the writer coincides with Scott in linking her name with 
that of Shakspeare. ‘State of Protestantism in France” is another article of great 
interest—The lovers of light reading will find this number a source of great sausfac- 
tion. The Hugenot Captain; Barnaby Palms or the man who felt his way; E. 
Lonsdale ; ** Extracts from the Journals of an Alpine traveller,” are highly fac.nating. 
The Legend of Santarem and Translations from the Greek Anthology are the 
only poetical articles in the number. Terms, $5 per annum. 
[m12-it*.] _THEODORE FOSTER, 25 Pine st. 


CKERLEY ON THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN IN SICK- 
NESS AND IN HEALTH—Just published and for saie at M. Bancrofts 389 
Broadway; and at most of the Book Stores, 

“ Dr. G. Ackerley of this city, has just published a pamphlet on the Management 
| of Children—His object has been to convey to all classes of readers, the best mode 
of rearing that interesting part of the community to healthy manhood—In this 
direction of his time and talents to such a useful and benevolent purpose, the author 
deserves the thanks of the public. "—N. Y. Gazette. ; 

* The Management of Children is an interesting and very useful little work. The 
author displays much knowledge of the subject, and lays down rules and instructions 
at once useful to the practitioner and parent. We trust it wili find an extensive 
circulation.”—Albion. [March 12—2t. 


CARD—Mr. Wm. Keyser, having taken up his permanent residence in the 
city, intends to devote part of his me to giving instructions on the violin. 
Terms may be known by applying at Hewitt’s and at Atwill’s music stores, Broad- 
way. se {March 5, 3t.] 


ALLS OF NIAGARA.—A gentleman, resident within a short distance of the 
Fails of Niagara, is willing, for the sake of establishing an agreeable neigh- 
bourhood, to sell at a moderate price a portion of his farm, in lots of from four to 
six acres, to such gentlemen only who will engage to build upon the lots with a view 
28 on them. 
The land is a sandy loam, recommended by being dry in all seasons, and yet al- 
ways verdant. Excellent water is found on itat a depth nowhere exceeding from 
eight to twenty-five feet. The situation is healthy and agreeable, and adjacent to 
the improving village of Drummondsville. , ‘ 
The number of lots to be sold will not exceed eight. The mode of paymert will 
be two fifths of the purchase money down, and the remainder in annual instalments 
| of one fifth each, with interest on each instalment ast becomes due. . . 
Particulars may be known by referring, (if by letter post paid) to the editor of the 
Albion, and to Mr. Falconbridge, Postmaster, Drummondsville, Stamford, U.C. 
{March 5, 12t.]_ 
DESIRABLE RESIDENCE on the Banks of the Hudson.—For sale in the 
village of Tarry Town, Westchester County, an excellent modern et story 
frame house, forty-five feet front and forty feet deep, wih a basement, pers _— 
tels, folding doors, and replete with every convenience for a genteel family + . ra 
| buildings consist of a good stable, coach-house, ice-house, w ash-house, woo i. ous ‘ 
| &c.. all erected within a few years and finished in the best manner. The —_ — 
| prising about four acres, is well stocked with the choicest fruit trees, and ine - i 
| large and productive garden. The situation 1s well calculated bd a boarding ou ®, 
| school. hotel, or the land might be advantageously laid out in vi lage lots. , 1 ve ent 
| is elevated and commands an extensive and uninterrupted view of the pnp — 
being within a few m.nutes walk of the epee nana nae boats daily ply to and 
we ge ay ew York. For further particu are a Terry Town. 
| Jan. 23-51*. ete ail Lined 
in > PRE ‘UM GO .D MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri- 
4 ‘ + ag oc reaths for the best Incorruptible T oo method 
| of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in .- nta bg y 
| ---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical — + 
| Chambers-st., N.Y. (Jan .10.- vs 
ICHARD H. CHINN, Counsellor & Attorney at Law, New Orleans, ee 
Exchance Piace. Old Claims looked into free of charge, if unproductive ; an 
all Communications answered during the current Week. Jan. 2-2m. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PAChE' a Pe 
‘etors of this line of packets having increased the number of their so] Sy 
Ww Robt ota pede one of them from New Ye rk and P: rtsm¢ — the seahy 8y 
and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month througho 


year, viz -— 
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| 
| 
| 
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ili ) Sailing from 
; fasters. \Days of Sailing from) Days of & : 
a. | . New- Yor London,  Porvisme uth. 
Toronto, R, Griswold, poss a h F eb. . Pgh. 
Ontario Huttleston, an, : lj, 
| Westminster, George Moore, pe 10, “ 27, Mar. |. 
Si. James Wm. S. Sebor, 20, Mar. 7, i 
Montreal, iC.H. Champlin Feb. 1, “ 17, A wai 
| New Ship —— iThos. Britton, ad 10, 27, \p its 
| Louisa iD. H. Truman ~ i. an April 7, i. 
New Ship —_—— F. H. Hebard, Mar. l, } li, eter 1 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, we 10, 'y 48 10, 
| President, J. M.Chadwick Pha 20, May sae = 
Ss 0 D. Chadwick, pril 1, | 1%, Barts 
oe jR. Griswold, ~ fe “« 2 June |, , 


. al, 
| Toronto “ 2 i are commanded 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen,and are com 


t 1 rienced navigators. Great care will be teken thet the Bers, 
— expe . f ge Be B “6 
an ane of the best description. The price of cabin passage ‘ mtwere, 12 Bem 
| fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $:20 without Wines, &e. 
paying the last menticned piice, can be supplied by the steward at oe m 
sh h ll be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owners ¢ ver met 
| Jot alta for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regu/ar 
i are signed therefor. Apply to " 3 
eae JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 
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Passengers 
yrinted rates, 
£e packe ts 
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